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@Greck Jmperial Coins. 


By WARWICK WROTH, OF THE DEPARTMENT 
ro oF CoINs, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HJHIE many-sided interest of the coins 
ya, of ancient Greece is not easily to be 
exhausted within the limits of a 
magazine article. Some of the 
principal features of the subject have, how- 
ever, been well sketched in the pages of THE 
ANTIQUARY by Mr. Barclay Head in his two 
papers on “Greek Coins ” ;* and those stu- 
dents who desire more detailed information 
can readily take the opportunity of examining, 
with the aid of the Guide prepared by the same 
writer, the fine representative series of electro- 
typed Greek coins which is exhibited to the 
public in the North Gallery of the British 
Museum ; or they may learn from the excel- 
lent photographs and elaborate commentary 
of Prof. Gardner’s Zypes of Greek Coins the 
way in which Greek numismatics stands re- 
lated to the other branches of classical 
archeology and art. In his articles in this 
magazine, Mr. Head had only room for a 
passing notice of that large and important 
series of coins known as the “Greek Im- 
perial””—those coins, that is to say, which 
were issued by the Greek cities when the 
Roman emperors were masters of the world. 
The Greek imperial series must, on the whole, 
be pronounced a neglected one ; and by the 
majority of coin collectors it has been treated 
not only with neglect but with contempt. 
This hostile attitude is mainly due to the 
circumstance that private collections are, as 
a rule, exclusively composed of specimens 
selected for their artistic merit ; and of artistic 
merit the Greek imperial coins are altogether 


* Now reprinted in Coins and Medals (Elliot Stock, 
1885), pp. 1o—4I. 
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devoid. A cabinet of these coins consists of 
a succession of drawers full of dull-looking 
copper pieces, often ill-preserved, and rarely 
brightened by the presence of a specimen in 
silver : their designs are in low relief, and are 
executed without skill, and chosen without 
regard to their suitability for coin-types. 

Even to the Greeks themselves, who must 
have seen or possessed specimens of the fine 
money of their ancestors, these degenerate 
coins must have sometimes seemed contempt- 

ible ; and we can imagine them, when con- 

trasting the new currencies with the old, using 

almost the very words of Aristophanes in the 

Frogs :—“ For those—the fine old silver coins 

of the days of our freedom—we use no longer, 

though they were free from alloy and the best 

of all coins as I think, the only ones true- 

struck and with the right ring; but now we 

have nothing but these wretched coppers 

struck but yesterday from the worst die.” 

The artistic value of an ancient monument 
is not, however, the complete gauge of its 
archeological value. Beauty is an accident 
of antiquarian research, and it often happens 
that the humble cha/kous of an obscure 
Phrygian town has more to teach the archzo- 
logist than one of the splendid decadrachms 
minted in Sicilian Syracuse. Numismatic 
writers have, indeed, of late years become far 
more alive to the archzological importance of 
the Greek imperial series. It is unfortunate 
that our national collection is decidedly poor 
in coins of this class ; and though efforts are 
now being made to supply deficiencies, it is 
impossible with the very moderate parlia- 
mentary grant at the disposal of the authori- 
ties to do all that is needed in this direction. 
No doubt there are plenty of Greek imperial 
coins still waiting to be dug up, and there are 
certainly rarities for sale in the hands of the 
coin dealers: without money, however, the 
curators of a public museum are rather in the 
position of the Unjust Steward—they cannot 
dig, to beg they are ashamed. 

The literature of the Greek imperial series 
is not very extensive. The learned chapters 
contained in the fourth volume of Eckhel’s 
Doctrina Numorum Veterum, though written 
at the end of the last century, and in many re- 
spects obsolete and imperfect, still furnish the 
only comprehensive treatise which we have 
on this section of ancient numismatics. The 
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first three volumes of Lenormant’s work, Za 
Monnaie dans  Antiquité,—the only volumes 
of it, unhappily, which he has lived to publish, 
—contain a certain amount of information on 
our subject, conveyed in his usual lucid way. 
Yet, even Lenormant has to base many of his 
statements upon specimens described only in 
Mionnet’s corpus of Greek coins—a work 
still indeed indispensable to the numismatist, 
but abounding in wrong attributions, in mis- 
read legends, and wrongly-described types. 
The Dictionnaire Numismatique of the labo- 
rious Boutkowsi (now in progress) contains a 
good deal of material, but its value is greatly 
lessened by what seems to be a fundamental 
error in the writer’s method of arrangement, 
and by a constant want of critical insight and 
scholarly sobriety. Besides these works there 
are some isolated contributions of much value, 
such as the papers of His Excellency M. 
Waddington, a numismatist who, if I may be 
ailowed to say so, sets a good example to 
European collectors by admitting Greek im- 
perial coins into his own collection. But, on 
the whole, this series has not had the benefit 
of that minute and almost affectionate care 
which numismatists have bestowed upon most 
of the autonomous issues of Greece. 

The Greek cities under the imperial 
dominion are no longer found in possession 
of that distinctive mark of autonomy—the 
right of issuing coinages in the precious 
metals. At that period the gold and silver 
currency of the world bears only the image 
and superscription of Czesar, and its legends 
and devices are Roman, not Hellenic. If, 
exceptionally, a few places—such as Antioch 
in Syria, Ceesarea in Cappadocia, Alexandria 
in Egypt—are allowed to issue silver money, 
it is still the general rule that, when towns 
are authorised to mint money at all, they 
should employ no metal but copper. Per- 
mission to issue these local currencies of 
copper was, however, very liberally granted 
by the emperors to their subjects—at least 
in the East, for in Europe and the West 
(in Sicily and Spain, for example) the local 
coinages came to an end in the earlier days 
of the Empire. Each town needed for its 
every-day transactions a currency of slight 
value ; and a severe strain would have been 
put upon the imperial mints of Rome and 
Antioch had they undertaken to supply the 


small change of the Empire, and to transmit 
it to distant provinces. The coinages which 
the Greek cities were therefore allowed to 
call into being are those generally known to 
numismatists as the “Greek Imperial.” ‘The 
name perhaps is not very happily chosen, 
though it serves to indicate fairly well the 
mixed, or Greco-Roman, character of the 
coins in question. It was a sine gud non that 
these coins, though issued locally and bear- 
ing (except in the case of Roman colonia) 
inscriptions in the Greek language, should 
give a conspicuous indication of imperial 
control; and we find that, with only a few 
exceptions, the reigning emperor’s bust and 
titles occupy the odverse—that side which, 
when Greece was free, was reserved almost 
exclusively for the head of a divinity or a 
hero. But the provincial might do what he 
pleased with the veverse of his coins. There 
he could inscribe the name of his city and 
the titles of his local magistrates and priests ; 
and there, above all, he could portray some 
subject peculiarly Greek or of peculiar 
local interest. In earlier days the Greek had 
often been contented with placing on his 
money merely the town arms or emblem of 
his city ; but now he is anxious to display, as 
it were, his whole collection of antiquarian 
treasures. He brings forth his statues and 
his gods, and represents them all upon his 
coins. Ephesus, which preserved the rude 
but wondrous image of the many-breasted 
Artemis, gives a place to it upon her money ; 
Cnidus, which boasted of the possession of 
the Aphrodite of Praxiteles, reproduces that 
statue, however imperfectly, upon her copper 
coins ; Cos displays the effigy of her renowned 
citizen Hippocrates. The famous cities of 
Hellas and of Asia Minor had already be- 
come established objects of interest both to 
sightseers and to antiquaries. Roman 
gentlemen, like Horace’s friend Bullatius, 
were travelling in Ionia, or paying a visit to 
some historic island off the coast :— 

Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos, 

Quid concinna Samos, quid Croesi regia Sardes, 

Smyrna quid et Colophon? Majora minorave fama ? 
And before the age of the Antonines was 
over, the indefatigable antiquary Pausanias 
had compiled from personal inspection a 
complete guide to the things “ worth seeing ” 
in Hellas Proper. 
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The types of the Greek imperial coins are 
not, however, always chosen in the spirit of 
pious antiquarianism, but often reflect some- 
thing of the current life of the time. New cults, 
like those of Sarapis and Mén, give, through 
the medium of the coins, abundant proofs 
of a flourishing existence ; new festivals and 
games—called (half profanely) “ Olympian ” 
and “ Pythian,” though celebrated far from the 
banks of the Alpheios and the Corinthian 
Isthmus—receive commemoration in num- 
berless cities through a special class of 
“‘ agonistic” coin-types. 

The coins of the Greek imperial series, 
the general character of which we have just 
briefly indicated, make their first appearance 
in the reign of Augustus, and disappear about 
the time of Gallienus (a.pD. 268). It must 
not, however, be supposed that we every- 
where find a complete series of coins between 
these limits. Some cities mint only at inter- 
vals ; some issue money in the early days of 
the Empire, but continue to do so for a few 
reigns only; others, again, only begin to 
issue late. Many small cities, especially in 
Asia Minor, start into numismatic existence 
for the first time, while, on the other hand, 
several cities of old renown (Rhodes, for ex- 
ample) have but comparatively unimportant 
suites of imperial money. Nothing but a much 
more exhaustive and minute examination of 
all existing specimens than has hitherto been 
attempted by numismatists could discover the 
true explanation of these vagaries of the local 
mints. So far as can be judged at present, 
a break in a continuous series may perhaps 
indicate that the permission to coin was 
temporarily withdrawn by the Roman au- 
thorities, as a mark of their displeasure ; or, 
again, it would seem that the sudden out- 
burst of a short-lived currency is due solely 
to the passing needs of the moment. Some 
festival is at hand, or some important games 
are to take place, and the xowdy, or town 
council, issues money for the occasion. Some- 
times a wealthy and generously-disposed 
citizen—a kind ‘of Roman A¢dile among 
Greeks—offers to undertake the expenses of 
the games, including the money prizes for the 
winners, and, in this case, a set of coins is 
issued, bearing an inscription which proclaims 
that each specimen is ‘‘ dedicated,” or (as we 
should say) “ presented,” by him to the city. 


The Greek imperial coinages, so scanty in 
the West, are found in more or less copious 
supplies in almost every part of the East. 
In Thrace, in Egypt (at the mint of Alex- 
andria), in Syria, in Hellas Proper, in the 
many districts of Asia Minor, and elsewhere, 
we might easily find abundant materials with 
which to occupy ourselves. It is necessary, 
however, to confine our attention here to a 
few only of the more interesting coinages ; 
and we may turn, therefore, to Athens first 
of all. The coins of the city of Pallas at 
this period are almost exclusively devoted to 
the chief divinity of the place. The goddess 
herself is represented in every attitude, often 
with her owl and sacred olive tree. Some 
myths of Attic interest, such as the adventures 
of Theseus, also receive illustration, and there 
are two small but interesting coins which call 
for especial notice. One of these specimens 
presents a view of the Acropolis, as seen 
from the side of the Grotto of Pan: on the 
rock are visible the Propyleea, the colossal 
bronze statue of Pallas, and the Parthenon. 
The other coin gives a representation of the 
great theatre of Dionysos, with the Parthenon 
seen above it. The Athenian types to which 


we have referred are all reverse types, and it” 


is remarkable that on the obverse side of the 
imperial coins of Athens the head of Pallas 
—ousting the Emperor’s head—still retains 
that place of honour which it had always 
held on the silver tetradrachms of the city, 
and which led to the latter being popularly 
known as “maidens” (kdpar, mdpOevor). 
This omission of the imperial effigy and 
titles is of course exceptional, though in- 
stances of it are not confined to Athens. 
Why some cities, either constantly or at 
intervals, were thus allowed to retain a 
double portion of the spirit of autonomy we 
cannot at present say. Further investigation 
of this class of coins is decidedly needed, and 
it is needed especially in order that we may 
fix the precise date of the specimens. Coins 
with the heads of emperors date themselves, 
but these unclaimed imperial coins can only 
be assigned to their period of mintage by 
numismatists working with a large induction, 
and skilled in detecting differences of style 
and fabric. Until recently the coins to which 
we refer were generally classed with the 
autonomous issues, but both on grounds of 
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style and epigraph it is tolerably certain 
that they are not anterior to the establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire, while many of 
them should probably be classed with the 
later, rather than with the earlier, Greek 
imperial money. I have touched on this 
point chiefly with the view of giving a 
specimen of the problems which numis- 
matists have still to solve in this branch of 
their science. 

Many of the cities of the Peloponnese 
furnish interesting coins of the Greek im- 
perial class ; and as a proof of their archzo- 
logical importance I may mention that two 
scholars of distinction have lately collected 
numismatic material which, when published, 
will form a regular commentary upon the 
descriptive notes of statues and buildings 
made by Pausanias during his Peloponnesian 
travels. The insignificant imperial series of 
the Cyclades does not tempt us to linger 
whilst crossing the Ai‘gean, and we may pass 
at once to that great land of Greek imperial 
coins—-Asia Minor. 

From its imperial coin-types alone it would 
be almost possible to sketch the religious 
history of Asia Minor; and it is this extensive 
class of mythological and religious types 
which will probably prove of most interest 
to ordinary students. Many of these types, 
moreover, often excite additional interest 
from their consisting of copies of remarkable 
statues. It is well to mention, if only in 
passing, that the imperial coins of Asia 
Minor have been of particular service to 
students of topography, and that they have 
sometimes furnished the clue to the interpre- 
tation of isolated antiquities of various 
classes. The truth of these statements will 
be admitted by all who are familiar with 
M. Waddington’s various works on Asia 
Minor, and with the more recent Phrygian 
researches of Mr. W. M. Ramsay. 

Turning first to the religious types, we 
may make a beginning with a remarkable 
copper coin of Aboniteichos, a town of 
Paphlagonia, situated on the Black Sea. 
This coin, a specimen of which is in the 
British Museum, shows on its reverse a 
coiled serpent with a human head, and is 
inscribed with the word TAYKON, and withthe 
name of the inhabitants of the city: on its 
obverse is seen the grave head of Antoninus 


Pius. It was said by an eighteenth-century 
apologist for ancient numismatics that 
“ medals give a great light to history,” and 
it will be admitted that this coin, at any 
rate, throws an interesting side-light upon a 
very curious episode in the religious history 
of Asia during the age of the Antonines. 
No reader of Lucian or of Mr. Froude’s 
delightful essay, “‘ A Cagliostro of the Second 
Century,” will have forgotten the false 
prophet Alexander — that rascally but in- 
genious adventurer who set up an oracle of 
the God of Healing at Aboniteichos, and 
who, after first proclaiming, rather in the 
style of the modern bill-poster, that “ Ats- 
culapius was coming,” produced from a 
goose’s egg the god incarnate as a serpent. 
It will be remembered that, as this infant 
serpent was below the age of oracular 
discretion, Alexander brought forward a 
full-grown tame serpent which he had long 
had with him, and which—provided with a 
human head ingeniously made of linen and 
painted—he now presented to the Paphla- 
gonians as the original egg-born reptile, 
miraculously developed. This seemingly 
formidable creature announced that its name 
was Glukén :—‘‘I am Glukén, the Sweet 
One,” it said, “the third in descent from 
Zeus, and the light of the world.” And the 
people of Aboniteichos apparently took the 
Sweet One at his word, for they placed his 
name and effigy upon their coins. ag 
Passing westward from Paphlagonia into 
Bithynia, we come to the extensive imperial 
coinages of Nicomedia and Nica. The 
Troad naturally makes capital out of the old 
poetic memories of the district: in Mysia are 
the two interesting religious series of Cyzicus 
and Pergamon. In Ionia the coinage of 
Ephesus, as might be expected, abundantly 
shows forth by its types “ that the city of the 
Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter” (cp. Acts xix. 35). One coin with 
a view of the temple of Artemis furnishes an 
interesting architectural detail ; for the lower 
parts of the columns are there represented as 
being ornamented with small figures in relief 
—a representation which bears out the re- 
markable statement of Pliny that the columns 
of this temple were columne calate—i.e., 
“sculptured in relief.” The combined nu- 
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mismatic and literary testimony as to this 
point has, within the last fourteen years, re- 
ceived complete confirmation through Mr. 
Wood’s discovery of those sculptured drums 
of columns from the Ephesian temple which 
are now in the British Museum. It is tempt- 
ing to enlarge upon many other important 
religious types of various districts of Asia 
Minor—to describe, for instance, the remark- 
able representations of the sacred mountain 
Argzeus, which was worshipped by the people 
of Czesarea in Cappadocia, and which again 
and again appears upon their coinage ; or to 
discuss those extraordinary third-century coins 
of the Phrygian Apamea which actually offer 
a representation of Noah’s Ark—for the in- 
scription NOE leaves no doubt as to what 
is intended ; probably the Jewish story had 
at that late period gained currency in Phrygia, 
and had made its way all the more easily be- 
cause the Apameans had a local deluge myth 
of their own. 

It will be more instructive, however, to 
examine in some detail the imperial coinage 
of a single city—selecting for our purpose 
Pergamon, which possesses an abundant and 
thoroughly representative series of copper 
coins. The Pergamene imperial coinage ex- 
tends from Augustus to Salonina (circ. A.D. 
268), and displays a considerable variety of 
types. Numerous divinities occur, such as 
Pallas (an important deity at Pergamon in 
pre-Roman days also), Apollo, Herakles, 
Sarapis, and Zeus Philios. Augustus and 
“Roma” appear side by side in a temple, a 
representation indicating that they were re- 
verenced as divine personages. Among the 
miscellaneous and non-religious types appear 
the three rivers of the city and its neighbour- 
hood, the Keteios, the Seleinos, and the 
Kaikos—represented (in the manner usual at 
that period) as recumbent river-gods. Among 
the types relating to the local games is a 
familiar one, consisting of a table, on which 
are placed two vases containing the palms of 
the victors, and a wreath inscribed with the 
word OAYMIIIA. Numerous instances also 
occur of that common class of coins issued on 
the occasion of the “alliance” (OMONOIA) 
of the municipality of one city with that of 
another—an alliance apparently contracted 
with purely peaceful objects, such as the joint 
celebration of a festival. The allied cities 





are usually represented on the coins by their 
chief divinities. Thus, on an alliance coin of 
Ephesus and Pergamon, there may be seen 
the simulacrum of Artemis and the statue of 
Asklepios, placed side by side. On the alli- 
ance coins of Pergamon it is noticeable that 
no divinity of the place is more often put for- 
ward as the representative than Asklepios ; 
and, in fact, on the ordinary imperial coinage 
of the city it is Asklepios who from first to 
last holds that place of honour to which the 
importance of his worship at Pergamon natu- 
rally entitled him. On the pre-imperial coins 
of the city, and on the money of the earlier 
emperors, the God of Healing, although, as 
we are aware from other sources, already well 
known, does not assume a prominent position. 
It is in the period extending from A.D. 138 to 
217 that the A’sculapian types begin to appear 
with frequency. During this period, both 
Antoninus and Aurelius were distinguished 
for their zeal in promoting the public worship 
of the gods throughout the Empire, and Cara- 
calla, in particular, had relations of peculiar 
intimacy with the great Pergamene divinity.* 
The coins of Pergamon under Caracalla arrest 
the attention by their unusual size, and are 
remarkable for their frequent representations 
of Asklepios. It is recorded by Herodian 
that this emperor, sick in mind and body, 
and despairing of all other remedies, turned 
at last to the God of Healing for his aid. 
The royal visit to Pergamon, though proving 
ultimately of no avail, has left ineffaceable 
traces on the coinage of the place. On’ one 
of the specimens bearing Caracalla’s head we 
may see the emperor on horseback,—entering 
the city, it may be supposed, for the first time, 
—with his right hand raised to salute a female 
personification of Pergamon, who holds in her 
right hand an image of Asklepios. On other 
coins the emperor is found constantly in 
company with the God of Healing, engaged 
in sacrificing to him; or he is seen saluting 
the little medical divinity Telesphoros, who 
was also held in reverence at Pergamon. We 
are told (by Dion Cassius) that Caracalla 
conferred certain privileges upon the city, 


* I ought, perhaps, to state that the next few sen- 
tences are more or less based upon remarks in my 
essay on “ Asklepios and the Coins of Pergamon,” 
published in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1882 (vol. 


ii., 3rd ser., pp. I-51). , 
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and on one of his enormous Pergamene 
coins, the reverse of which is entirely covered 
with inscription, may still be read the mag- 
nificent boast: —-H IPOTH THC ACAC 
KAI MHTPOMOAIC DPOTH KAI TPIC 
NEQKOPOC TIPOTH TON CEBACTON 
TIEPrAMHNON IIOAIC Of Macrinus, 
Caracalla’s successor, there are no Pergamene 
coins; and though Macrinus reigned but a 
short period, this break in an otherwise con- 
tinuous coinage is probably to be regarded as 
significant, and as due to the ill favour with 
which he is known to have regarded the 
Pergamenes. Dion Cassius says that he with- 
drew from them the privileges which his pre- 
decessor had conferred. As we approach the 
latter part of the third century, the coinage of 
Pergamon becomes less plentiful, until at last 
it ceases altogether, about A.D. 268. 

The practice of representing on coins 
statues of divinities existent in the cities 
where the coins were minted, does not seem 
to have much commended itself to the die 
engravers of the autonomous Greek money ; 
but it becomes very common in the case of 
the Greek imperial coins, especially those of 
Asia Minor and the Peloponnese. The 
reader who will turn to the plate (No. XV.) 
in Prof. Gardner’s Zyes, which gives photo- 
graphs of thirty-two coins with types copied 
from statues, will find that all, with the 
exception of nine, belong to the Imperial 
age. The importance of these copies for 
archeological study will be sufficiently ob- 
vious, and even though the coins may in- 
adequately reproduce the minuter details 
and the artistic excellence of the original 
statue, they at any rate enable the archzo- 
logist to identify any other copies of the 
same original which may exist among 
statuettes of bronze and terra-cotta, or even 
among marble statues and reliefs, and which, 
being on a larger scale and by artists more 
skilful than the engravers of the Greek 
imperial coins, carry him back still nearer to 
the prototype. 

All students of the history of Greek 
sculpture will remember how the imperial 
coins of Miletus and of Cnidus have enabled 
archeologists to select from extant statuettes 
and statues copies of the famous Apollo 
Philesios which once existed at Didyma near 
Miletus, and of the still more famous Cnidian 


Aphrodite of Praxiteles. Or, to take an 
instance from more recent archeological 
research. Prof. Gardner has lately shown in 
a paper published in the Yournal of Hellenic 
Studies that there are good grounds for 
believing a beautiful terra-cotta statuette of 
Erés (now the property of the Princess of 
Wales) to be a copy, or at least a reminiscence, 
of the statue of Erés at Parium (in Mysia) 
made by Praxiteles. To this conclusion he 
is led partly, indeed, by the Praxitelean 
style of the statuette itself; but the circum- 
stance that the imperial coins of Parium 
frequently represent an Erés in an attitude 
corresponding to that of the terra-cotta statu- 
ette, forms an important link in the chain of 
evidence which connects the statuette with the 
Erés of Parium. 

There are other copies of statues on 
imperial coins which, though of little im- 
portance for the art student, are of peculiar 
interest to the student of religious history. 
The class to which I allude comprises those 
rude and bizarre simudacra which appear so 
often on the Asiatic coins, and of which the 
Ephesian Artemis is the most familiar example 
—mere trunks with human heads, or doll- 
like figures muffled in drapery. These un- 
couth images are probably of great antiquity— 
relics of a time 


When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones ; 


relics preserved with all the more fidelity 
because in many parts of Asia Minor the 
naturally conservative tendencies of religious 
symbolism had not to reckon with that spirit 
of artistic anthropomorphism which in Hellas 
Proper gradually metamorphosed the unhewn 
stone or the wooden pillar into the gods of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Among the many 
archaic images which occur on the Asiatic 
coins we may mention the local Artemis of 
Perga in Pamphylia; the rigid figure of the 
Hera of Samos, robed in actual garments as if 
for her marriage with Zeus; the column-like 
Dionysos of Mytilene ; the axe-wielding Zeus 
(Labrandeus) of Caria, with only head and 
arms to betoken his kinship with humanity; 
the veiled mummy-like figure of Kybéle (at 
Myra), quaintly perched in a tree for worship, 
and defended by her guardian serpents. 
Many others might be added; and the 
testimony of the coins is all the more valu- 
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able because without it we should in many 
cases know little or nothing of these strange 
divinities and their images, for even Pausanias 
neglected to make his pilgrimage to these 
“ ferne hallows” of antiquity. 

Other classes of types, such as the agonistic, 
to which I have only briefly alluded, are also 
well worthy of attention, and this is especially 
true of those inscriptions—often consisting 
of the titles of civil and religious functionaries 
—which occur on a large number of the 
coins: an enumeration of these would, 
however, more fitly find its place in a hand- 
book to the study of Greek imperial coins 
than in an article like the present, written 
principally with the hope of interesting 
students and collectors of antiquities in this 
important but somewhat neglected branch of 


numismatics. 


Dur Sports and Pastimes ; their 
Origin and Survival. 


By JoHN EDWARD Prick, F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 


No. III. 
THE AMPHITHEATRE, ARENA, OR CIRCUS. 


=A the time when this country ceased 
‘ to be tributary to Rome, there 
were no less than fifty-nine cities 
in Britain—probably more—and 
the foundation and settlement of these had, 
during the four centuries of occupation, been 
fully accomplished in accordance with the 
unvarying rules which guided the imperial 
method of colonisation. .‘To each of these 
towns or cities there was attached a temple, 
a basilica or court-house for judicial use, 
public baths, and almost invariably an amphi- 
theatre or circus. The sports of the arena 
—wrestling, boxing, fighting, horse-racing, 
theatrical and pantomimic games—indeed, 
almost every form of sport which comes 
within the meaning of amusement was essen- 
tial both to the Greek and Roman nature, 
so much so, that the presence of a theatre 
was little else than a necessity ; accordingly, 
we find that such was associated with nearly 
all the imperial stations. Indications of 





such a building have been met with at 
One of vast extent and elaborate 


Caerleon. 





construction was discovered some years ago 
at St. Albans, the site of Verulamium. At 
Colchester, Cirencester, Dorchester, Silches- 
ter, Richborough, Wroxeter, and at other 
of the more’ important stations in Britain, 
traces of such places especially appropriated 
to purposes of public amusement, have from 
time to time been recorded. At Aldborough 
the remains of a Stadium or racecourse have 
been chronicled, and at Leicester similar 
indications are said to have been observed. 
Such buildings have, on examination, been 
found to have been constructed very much 
on one model, and that a plan harmonising 
in principle with the great prototype in Rome, 
viz., the Colosseum, one of the wonders of 
the world, and still a symbol of the lost 
power and greatness which once belonged to 
the Eternal City in the days of Nero and of 
Titus: only a third of this enormous struce 
ture has survived to the present age, but this 
is alone sufficient to leave a lasting and 
indescribable impression on the mind of the 
observer. So, also, did it affect the Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims who were in the habit of 
visiting the ruins centuries ago; so much so 
that there is a saying preserved by Bede, 
and attributed to the eighth century, which 
is expressive of a sentiment that can be 
readily understood :— 


While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls—the world. 


It is essential that we make a brief reference 
to the general design and plan of this 
enormous building, because, as a rule, the 
general method of construction is the same 
throughout. Starting with the Colosseum, 
the same design may be traced through the 
numerous amphitheatres of ancient Gaul— 
“Treves,”* for example, being an apt illustra- 
tion; and Richborough, Silchester, and other 


* My friend, Mr. Roach Smith, writing of Treves, 
remarks : ‘‘ The passion of the Romans for the sports 
and amusements of the amphitheatre, led them to 
sanction even the sacrifice of human life in the most 
wanton and cold-blooded manner. And history has 
recorded the arena of Treves as the scene of some of 
the most barbarous cruelties of Constantine, who there 
caused two captive Frankish princes to be torn to 
pieces by wild beasts; and on another occasion de- 
voted so large a number of prisoners to a similar 
that, the historian states, the very beasts became fate, 
exhausted and tired.” —Eumenii Paneg., Constantino 
Aug., Cap. xii. 
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similar structures in this country. In general 
form the Colosseum is oval. ‘There are four 
entrances, one of which alone remains, This 
was the royal entrance, and set apart for the 
emperor and his suite; it bore no number, 
as did the other entrances. The building 
covered a space which enabled upwards of 
80,000 people to be accommodated, exclusive 
of standing room above for thousands more. 
There were four principal staircases, by which 
the spectators could ascend to the highest 
tier of seats, and these were so arranged that 
the different classes of visitors could dis- 
perse without encroaching on each other. 
The numerous places of egress were called 
vomitoria, and the windows to light the 
various staircases were contrived with ad- 
mirable skill, far rivalling in ingenuity the 
like accommodation which is to be found 
associated with the pit, boxes, and gallery 
of our own time. There was neither roof 
nor cover to the building. The spectators 
were protected from the rays of an Italian 
sun by an awning, suspended from masts 
or poles at the top by cords. The central 
space was uncovered, and the athletes had 
to submit to exposure to the weather. An 
excellent representation of such an amphi- 
theatre, with the awning partly closed and 
partly open, occurs in a fresco painting of 
the first century at Pompeii, which has been 
engraved in the valuable journal illustrating 
discoveries at Pompeii, which is edited by 
Signor Fiorelli. This illustration has been 
repeated by Mr. J. H. Parker, in his admir- 
able work on the Colosseum. 

In order to perfect the arrangements for 
furling and unfurling the great awning and 
attending to the machinery, a number of 
sailors were employed, and a camp was 
provided for them near at hand. The 
awning was termed ve/a, an old Latin word, 
whence we get velabrum, meaning sails, and 
the more modern one of veil. Arrange- 
ments were also made by which the floor of 
the arena could be removed and a portion 
of the space at once filled with water for the 
exhibition of naval fights and other aquatic 
spectacles. Remains of the canals which 
were supplied with water from the aque- 
ducts, on the occasion of the naumachia 
or naval fights, have been brought to light 
during the extensive excavations which have 


been going on in the course of the last few 
years. They are among the most curious of 
the many discoveries made, and show how 
completely the whole of the great public 
exhibitions indulged in by the Romans 
were theatrical displays, abounding with the 
usual tricks of a precisely similar character 
to those which are familiar to us in our 
modern Christmas pantomimes. It will be 
unnecessary to remind those who are familiar 
with the history of the London stage, how 
less than half a century ago the floor of 
Sadlers Wells Theatre was constructed in a 
similar fashion. A sheet of water, which, 
indeed, was the New River, flowed beneath 
the stage, in the floor of which trap doors 
were constructed, by means of which boats, 
models of sea monsters, or animals, might 
be readily introduced. In the Colosseum a 
great drain existed by which the water from 
the canals could be drawn off at a signal 
from the emperor, when it pleased him to 
have the boards replaced. The space be- 
tween the wooden floor and the original 
pavement was about twenty feet ; the canals 
were ten feet deep. Between the two great 
arches, and just above the drain, may be 
seen a square-topped opening at the end 
of a long passage ; this was a way for the 
animals that were brought through in their 
cages, with the exception of the elephants, 
which were led into large dens provided for 
them—two on each side of a passage farther 
on. The wild animals used in the exhibitions 
were kept in dens below, but there were ap- 
pliances in the way of “lifts,” by which, in 
wooden cages, they were transferred to the 
surface of the stage. At the removal of the 
trap doors the animals, thus set at liberty, 
sprang forth as from the earth.* 

In the reign of Gordian, A.D. 238-44, the 
number of the wild beasts kept in Rome for 
use in the public games was 32 elephants, 
10 elks, 60 tame lions, 10 tigers, 30 leopards, 
10 hyenas, 1 hippopotamus, 1 rhinoceros, 
ro wild lions, ro camelopards, 20 wild asses, 
40 wild horses, with other animals, besides 


* These wonderful appliances, the remains of which 
may now be seen by any visitor to the Colosseum, 
explain a passage in Herodian to the effect that on 
one occasion, in the reign of Commodus, a hundred 
lions, put to death for the gratification of that Emperor, 
appeared to leap as from the earth. 
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2,000 hired gladiators. To keep this enor- 
mous menagerie well regulated and in readi- 
ness, required arrangements and accommo- 
dation of no ordinary kind. We, however, 
read that so insatiable was the savage taste 
of the Roman people at this period of their 
history, that in the reign of Philippus, on the 
occasion of a series of spectacles to com- 
memorate the thousandth anniversary of 
the foundation of Rome, the whole of the 
number in readiness were either exhibited 
or slain.. It is said that the Emperor Probus, 
A.D. 281, on the occasion of his triumph 
for military success, exhibited, besides the 
chase of wild animals, combats by 300 pairs 
of gladiators, all prisoners of war, and mostly 
Africans. Such was the building which was 
at once the Drury Lane and Crystal Palace 
of old Rome. Within its enormous area 
nearly every known variety of out-door sport 
was practised. It was the home of the 
Roman people; crowds would rush at the 
dawn of day to secure their places, and there 
were many who passed a sleepless and anxious 
night in the adjacent porticoes,* from the 
morning to the evening, careless of the sun 
or of the rain. The spectators, who sometimes 
amounted to many thousands, remained in 
eager attention, their eyes fixed on horses 
and charioteers, their minds agitated with 
hope and fear for the success of the colours 
which they espoused, while the happiness of 
Rome appeared to hang on the issues of a 
race. Is there not here an analogy between 
the ancients and ourselves which is worth 
noting? Within a few weeks will there not 
be a similar condition of excitement on the 
occasion of the great national gathering on 
Epsom Downs? And have we not heard, even 
in the present high state of civilisation, of the 
legislative assembly which presides over the 
destinies of our country adjourning business 
for a day in order that its members may 
take part in the proceedings? This nationai 
feeling is, in my opinion, a survival from 
the days of Roman civilization in Britain ; 
and it affords another illustration of the 
fallacy of that school of historians who 
would wish us to believe that with the 
arrival of the Saxons, ideas and _tradi- 
tions encouraged for centuries would be 

* Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Milman’s edition, vol. iii., p. 116. 


sensibly weakened, if not altogether anni- 
hilated. Horse-racing, we know, was practised 
by the Saxons, but it does not appear to have 
ever received much encouragement. It was 
probably, writes Strutt, “confined to persons 
of rank and opulence, and practised only for 
amusement sake ” ; on the other hand, there 
is evidence among the numerous remains 
discovered in this country of the Roman 
period that the innate taste to which we 
have referred, was encouraged and fostered 
by the colonists in this land of their adoption. 
It is a noteworthy circumstance that Chester 
was among the first of our large towns to 
encourage horse-racing as a regular amuse- 
ment. It was one of the first to bestow 
prizes on the winner; and as Chester is a 
city which possesses an uninterrupted descent 





FIG. I.—LEADEN CIST FOUND IN LONDON. 


from Roman times, such a pre-eminence is 
not unnatural. And it is to Chester also 
that has been generally attributed the im- 
provement in the breed of English race- 
horses. In addition, details in connection 
with this sport appear portrayed on mosaics, 
glass, pottery, and other substances belonging 
to the Roman period ; for example, in addi- 
tion to horse-racing, representations have 
been met with illustrative of the steeple- 
chase, chariot racing, etc., etc, in varied 
forms. A fine composite group of this 
description occurs on a mosaic pavement 
discovered at Lyon in the year 1806.* Both 
horses and riders are forcibly portrayed, so 
also the figures of the mefa or goal, the 

* See Histoire des Romaines, pax Victor Duruy, 
tome lv., p. 44. 





as 
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enclosure gates, hurdles, and other details of 
the scene. From our own country we may 
mention the celebrated glass vase, formerly 
in the Slade collection, but now in the British 
Museum. It represents a racing scene in 
two or more compartments running round 
the vessel, and above this scene are given 
the names of the riders. At Hartlip, in Kent, 
a fragment of an embossed glass vessel was 
discovered; upon it were depicted figures of 
gladiators, with their names inscribed, and 


monuments, both as a symbol of religion and 
as an ornamental decoration. The annexed 
woodcut (fig. 1) represents a carriage drawn 
by a team of this description. The driver is 
in the act of lashing the four animals, which 
are running abreast at full speed. They 
would seem to be dogs, for there is neither 
bit nor bridle, the reins simply encircling 
the neck. This illustration is taken from 
the leaden coffer, or cist, which, containing 
a glass urn enclosing cremated bones, was 





FIG. 2.—SAMIAN WARE FOUND IN LONDON, 


chariot races. In the British Museum there 
may now be seen in the new Anglo-Roman 
room a fragment of a similar vessel. It is 
of pale-green glass, and upon it is a group 
of four horses standing behind the three 
conical columns, which represent the meta ; 
in front is a charioteer driving his four-horsed 
vehicle at full speed. The race with the 
guadriga was in special favour, and is a 
favoured subject for representation on ancient 


discovered a few years ago on the premises 
of Messrs. Tylor, of Warwick Lane, London. 
This cist, which is of considerable interest, is 
decorated externally with an elegant corded 
or beaded pattern, together with this and 
other figures of the guadriga. 

As another illustration from London of the 
innate taste for driving animals, even with chil- 
dren, with whom such pastime is always popu- 
lar, we annex an illustration (fig. 2), hitherto 
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unpublished, of a piece of Samian ware of the 
superior description of this beautiful pottery. 
It is of the kind in which the figures, instead 
of being impressed on the vessel, are moulded 
separately and laid on in slip. The frag- 
ment has, from the size of the figures, been 
part of a fine vessel, upon which have been 
depicted winged genii or Cupids driving 
dogs, the groups being interspersed with vine 
leaves, foliage, and other subjects. Other ex- 
amples might readily be quoted, but these 
are sufficient to show, from the frequency 
with which such scenes have been selected 
for representation, the popularity and favour 
in which these sports were held. 

We shall have to return to the amphitheatre 
or circus, with its many forms of out-doorsports, 
in a succeeding number ; but it may be conve- 
nient here to give a brief notice, by way of com- 
parison, of the smaller and covered buildings 
which were erected for like purposes. The 
ordinary Roman theatre, the Zheatrum, is in its 
very name a survival among us. This alone is 
of interest, because that it could not have 
existed but for the continuance of Roman 
leaven in our manners and customs is 
evident from the little which the Saxons 
had to do with such matters. They had no 
word in their language for a “theatre” or 
“‘ amphitheatre.” To translate “ Zheatrum” 
they used the word “‘ wafung-stede,” and for 
‘“‘ Amphitheatrum,” “‘syneweald wafung-stede,” 
the first a place for sights, the second a 
circular place for sights. Mr. Wright, in his 
notes on the vocabulary of Archbishop 
Alfric, belonging to the tenth century, and 
in which these words occur, remarks, that 
their presence show “that our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers were not acquainted with the uses 
of theatres and amphitheatres, and had no 
words in their language to express them.” * 

Such a theatre was, as it still is, erected 
on some convenient site within the city 
walls, 

The well-known remains of the theatre of 
Marcellus, still existing in Rome, afford an 
excellent illustration of the usual form of 
building. It consisted of two or three 
storeys or arcades, with staircases leading 
to tiers of seats, as at the present day. 


* Anglo-Saxon Vocabularies from the Tenth to 
the Fifteenth Century. Edited by Thomas Wright. 
London, 1884, vol. i., col. 145. - 


Two of these storeys still remain, and 
illustrate the semicircular end of the 
original building, the third has been de- 
stroyed. The other extremity of the edifice 
comprised the stage, the dressing-rooms for 
the performers, storage for the scenes, pro- 
perties, etc. This was straight, and in the 
general plan of the building formed, as it 
were, a base, and completed the semicircular 
design. At the opening of this theatre on 
its completion, by Augustus, B.c. 12, no 
less than 700 animals were sacrificed. Its 
dimensions may be imagined, when it is 
known that it could accommodate no less 
than 20,000 spectators. Destroyed by the 
fire in the reign of Nero, it was rebuilt by 
Vespasian ; again injured by the conflagra- 
tion which occurred in the reign of Titus, 
it was restored, and passed through varied 
changes in building and occupation, until it 
became a private residence, passing at last 
into the hands of the Orsini, an ancient 
family, and with whose representatives it 
still remains. Admission to the theatre was 
by ¢esser@, or tickets, which were issued at 
prices in accordance with the position re- 
quired. They entitled the holder to a place, 
and upon each was inscribed the number of 
the seat and the division or row in which it 
was situate. Sometimes even the title of the 
play to be performed would be announced. 
Numerous such tickets have been discovered 
in this country, identifying beyond question 
the similarity, even in matters of minor 
detail, of the practices introduced here by 
the Roman colonists with those in general 
use abroad, and which, with little alteration, 
have survived to the present day. Some of 
the most interesting of these relics may be 
observed among the highly interesting col- 
lection of Roman antiquities preserved in 
the museum at Colchester. Of these a few 
may be referred to:—On one of red brick 
appears the figure of a stag, and the letters 
ETV; on a second, a galley with rowers, 
and the letters x v1; on a third, an elephant, 
and the letters ETKERON; on a fourth, 
the figure of a deer enclosed in a circle; 
and many others. The figures of the ani- 
mals are of interest, as illustrating their 
association with the performance for which 
the tickets were issued. One example may 
be further noted as of especial interest: it 
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is inscribed with Hebrew characters—a cir- 
cumstance pointing to the fact that during 
the Roman occupation there were Jewish 
residents in Colchester. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Che Monuments of the Cloptons 
at Long aBelford. 


By WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


Pe Ry HE family of Clopton, in the county 
Ney pee) «Of Suffolk, take an early place in 
the history of the eastern district of 
England. In the eleventh century 
the Cloptons of Kentwell were feudatories of 
the house of Clare, the name occurring in 
Domesday Book. In 1154 the Abbot of 
St. Edmund’s Bury had lands in Hawkedon 
granted him, on which occasion Thurstan de 
Clopton was a witness. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth century Peter de Clopton was 
Prior of St. Edmund’s Bury. He lived at a 
time when there were constant collisions 
between the monks and the townsmen, and 
he suffered many indignities at the hands 
of the latter. Walter Clopton was Chief 
Justice of England in 1395, in the reign of 
Richard II.* John Clopton had a narrow 
escape of his life, having been sent to the 
Tower of London as a determined adherent 
of the House of Lancaster; John, Earl of 
Oxford, Aubrey de Vere, his son, and others, 
being his fellow-prisoners, were beheaded on 
Tower Hill on the 22nd of February, 1461, 
yet Clopton contrived to effect his escape. 
John de Lacy having sold the manor of 
Newenham, at Ashdon in Essex, to Sir William 
de Clopton in the reign of Edward III, 
about the time when Calais was taken, lost 
his tenure of holding it by the service of half 
a knight’s fee. An estate in the Clopton 
family was at that time held by the service of 
making wafers at the king’s coronation.t The 
Cloptons appear to have gradually acquired 
large possessions in Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
and Suffolk, though how they became owners 


* Cotton’s Records. 

t Weever’s Funeral Monuments, p. 659. In the 
church at Ashdon in Essex there were to be seen in 
the south window many Cloptons kneeling in complete 
armour. 





of Kentwell Hall, in the latter county, is not 
distinctly on record. This mansion was 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
contains some stained glass exhibiting the 
arms of the Cloptons and the many families 
to whom they were related. Sir William 
Clopton was the last of the race who bore 
the name. He left a daughter, Anne, who 
was his sole heiress, and who married the 
celebrated antiquary Sir Symonds d’Ewes. * 
This lady had only one child who lived 
beyond infancy, and she, named Cecilia, 
became the wife of Sir Thomas Darcy, 
Baronet, of St. Osyth, Essex. Lady Darcy 
died in 1661 without issue, and then Kent- 
well, with its fair outlying pastures, passed 
into the hands of strangers, for the Cloptons’ 
race was run. 

Kentwell Hall is in the parish of Long 
Melford, and is distant from Melford Church 
about a mile. This latter noble edifice is a 
fine specimen of early Perpendicular archi- 
tecture, and was built some time in the 
fifteenth century. It may be regarded in its 
entirety as a grand memorial of the piety and 
munificence of the Cloptons. The timber 
roof, the fine carving, the corbels, and figures 
resting on the capitals of the pillars are 
admirably effective. The chief characteristics 
of the building, however, are the large windows 
with the remains of the ancient stained glass. + 
Hereon may be seen many portraits and 
surcoats of arms of different houses more or 
less connected with the Cloptons. It, may 
further be mentioned that the length of the 
church is increased by the lady chapel, 
which is remarkable in its interior for a small 
choir and chancel, and round the four sides 
a broad aisle or cloister. In a chantry called 
after the family, Clopton, two sedilia and a 
holy water stoup and credence are placed. 
There is likewise a very remarkable example 
of a double hagioscope or squint. By means 
of this contrivance a priest in the Clopton 
chantry could see the high altar. A fresco of 
the Virgin and Child, gradually fading out, is 
painted on the wall of the larger hagioscope. 


* In Sir Symonds d’Ewes’ Autobiography may be 
read a quaint and characteristic love-letter addressed 
ra Anne Clopton, the last Miss Clopton of the Suffolk 

amily. 

T Restored and cared for by that sound and excellent 
antiquary the late Mr. Almack, to whom the lovers of 
art and antiquity owe so much. 
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Outside the lady chapel there is the follow- 
Ing inscription : 

Pray for the sowle of John Hill and for the sowle 
of John Clopton Esquwyre and pray for the sowle of 
Richard Loveday boteler with John Clopton, of whose 
godiss this chappel is embattylled by hys excewtors. 
Pray for the soulis of William Clopto’ esquyer, Margery 
and Marg’y his wifis, and for all their parentis and 
childr’, and for the soule of Alice Clopton, and for 
John Clopton and for all his childr’, and for all 
the soulis that the said John is bonde to p’y for, which 
deed y chapel new repare a° dom® m?° cccclxxxxvj. 
Roger Smyth and Robert Smyth. 


Then on the exterior of the porch running 
round the body of the church is the following : 
Pray for y® soulis of William Clopton, Margery and 
Marg’y his wife, and for y®soule of Alice Clopton, and 


for John Clopto’ and for alle thoo soulis y* the seyd 
John is bonde to pray for. 


_ Below the turreted stonework on the south 
side : 

Pray for the sowlis of Rogere Moryell, Margarete 
and Kateryn his wyffis, of whos goodis the seyd 
Kateryn, John Clopton, Mast’ Wyllem Qwaytis, and 
John Smyth, dede these vj archis new repare, and 
ded make the tabill at the hye awtere anno domini 
millesimo quadringentesimo octogesi p’mo. Pray for 
the sowl of Thomas Couper, y® wych y® ij arch dede 
repa’, Pray for y® sowle of Law. Martyn and 
Marion hys wyf and for Rychard Martyn and Elizabeth 
and Jhone hys wyvis and frendis thyat thys chauncel 
repared a’ d'ni m® cccclxx *, 

Towards the north side may be deciphered: 

Pray for the sowlis of Robert Spar’we and Marion 
his wife, and for Thom Couper and Ma’el his wif, 
of quos goodis Mast* Gilis Dent, John Clopton, Jon 
Smyth, and Roger Smyth, wyth y® help of y° weel 
disposyd me’ of this , dede these se’on archis 
new repare anno domini milesimo cccc. 

Then there is another inscription forming 
only a part of the original. This runs from 
the tower to the porch. 

Pray for the soule of Mast" Giles Dent, late parson 
of Melford, of whose goods* John Clopton, Maist* 
Robt Coteler, and Thom’s Elys did y* arch make 
glase and the ruf. 


There are other inscriptions over the win- 
dows of the Martin chancel, etc., all of a 
like character to the foregoing; but as no 
mention is made in them of any of the Clop- 
tons, it is beside the purpose of this paper to 
quote them. Enough is still apparent to 
show the great importance of the Clopton 
family and the estimation in which they were 
held by the world around. 

In the interior of the church, and on the 





north side of what is called the Kentwell 
aisle, is an altar tomb recessed, having on 
its surface the recumbent effigy in armour of 
William Clopton, son of Sir Thomas Clopton. 
He died in 1446. There are four shields, 
bearing the Clopton, Mylde, Drury, and 
Franceys arms. On the front of this tomb 
is a brass plate with a Latin inscription in 
old English characters. Close to this monu- 
ment there is a brass to the memory of 
Margery Franceys, the second wife of the said 
William Clopton. Within an arch on the 
north side of the altar is the tomb of grey 
marble under which lies interred John Clop- 
ton, son of William Clopton above named. 
Remains in fresco of portraits of himself, 
Alice Darcy his wife, with the arms of the 
houses to which they were related emblazoned 
on their dress, are visible. This is the Clop- 
ton who did so much in the shape of repair 
and restoration, and who so nearly lost his 
life at the time when the wars of the Roses 
raged through the kingdom. A slab close 
to the altar is the memorial of Sir William 
Clopton, son of John Clopton. He married 
Joan Marrow, a daughter of William Marrow, 
Lord Mayor of London 1455. The figure of 
Francis Clopton, son of the said Sir William, 
is seen in brass in excellent preservation. The 
arms of Clopton, impaling Crane, are apparent. 
This Clopton married Bridget, daughter of 
Sir Robert Crane. Richard Poley, of Box- 
ted, married Ann the eldest daughter of 
Sir William Clopton.* 

Several indentations on the pavement 
testify to lost effigies. There is yet remain- 
ing the figure of a priest with the armorial 
devices of the Cloptons. Two ladies in 
brass are preserved, and one of these deserves 
more than a passing notice. In all proba- 
bility this effigy represents a daughter of 
William Clopton, for on the outer dress, or 
rather mantle, the arms of the Cloptons are 
emblazoned, whilst on the kirtle are the 
insignia of Franceys. The head-dress is a 
splendid type of the butterfly fashion, a 
highly characteristic form of the period. 
The hair is drawn back into an elegant shape 
or caul, from which a veil of some slight 


* In the arms emblazoned in the windows of Boxted 
Hall are those of Poley impaling Clopton. A perfect 
brass exists in Boxted Church of Richard and Ann 
Poley. Richard was buried 1546, Ann in 1550. ° 
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material is spread out by means of wire. In 
the east window of this church is a portrait 
of Dorothy, daughter of John Clopton, who 
married Thomas Curzon of Billingford. She 
is depicted kneeling on a cushion, with her 
hands uplifted, and joined palm to palm as 
in prayer. On her mantle are the arms of 
the Curzons, on her kirtle those of the Clop- 
tons. She wears the butterfly head-dress,* 
and a gold necklace with pendent star adorns 
her neck. The artist who designed this 
portrait in glass has faithfully exhibited the 
prevailing mode amongst ladies in the days 
of Edward V. and Richard III., when the 
use of embroidered nets and kerchiefs for 
the hair was quite the rage. The lofty caps 
of the preceding reign of Edward IV. were 
of such monstrous proportions that preachers 
and satirists raved and ridiculed the wearers. 
John Clopton, father to Dorothy Curzon, 
thus remembers her in his will : 

Also, I will that my daughter Curzone have my 
prymer which was her moders; also, I will that she 
shall have my greatte goblett which my fader Darce 
gave it with hir moder. 

He wills also 

that John Curzone his sone, and also my godsone, 
have xl of my shepe, desiryng his fadre and his 
modre to put them to encrase as well as fortune will. 

Other figures of Cloptons are to be seen 
delineated in the painted glass in this church: 
Katherine, wife of Sir Thomas Clopton, Knt.; 
Sir Robert Crane, brother-in-law of John 
Clopton; John Denston, Esq., who was the 
son-in-law of Sir William Clopton; Anne, 
Lady Broughton, daughter of the said Den- 
ston and Catherine zée Clopton ; Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Walter Clopton, of Topsfield Hall, 
Hadleigh ; and Sir Thomas Clopton, Knt., 
of Kentwell, who lived in the reign of 
Richard II. 

Within the altar rails is probably the most 
conspicuous monument here; it is of alabaster, 
and is reputed to have come from Italy. It 
is erected in memory of Sir William Cordell, 
Knt., a clever lawyer, once Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Master of the Rolls, a 
member of Queen Mary’s privy council, and 

* There is a magnificent example of this butterfly 
head-dress on the brass of Lady Say in Broxbourne 
Church, Herts, and another ona brass of a lady of 
the Aubrey family, 1470, in Clehonger Church, Here- 
fordshire. Other specimens exist in various churches 
of the same date, 


the husband of Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Richard Clopton, Esq. The figure of this 
knight reclines in full armour under a canopy, 
which is supported by three Corinthian 
columns. In the recesses at the back are 
four female figures representing the cardinal 
virtues. There is a lengthy inscription in 
Latin, recording the character and honours of 
Sir William. This tribute has been rendered 
into English by Fuller. Henry VIII. granted 
the manor of Melford to Cordell, who in the 
year 1578 had the honour of entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth at the quaint mansion, with 
its turrets and other Tudor characteristics, 
known as Melford Hall.* The Cordell arms 
as here exhibited are gules, a chevron ermine 
between three griffins’ heads erased argent. 
The Clopton arms are sable, a bend argent 
between two cottises dancette or. Cordell 
had no issue; but he founded a hospital or 
almshouse at Melford in 1573. This hos- 
pitium is intended for a warden or master, 
twelve poor men, and two women, all of whom 
inust have been old inhabitants of Melford or 
Shimpling.t 

Other monuments of the Cloptons have 
been destroyed or are obliterated. At one 
time several pieces of armour, such as hel- 
mets, back and breastplates, gorgets, pikes, 
etc., were stored in the vestry. All theseare 
gone. Many ofthe brasses were taken up and 
made away with in the middle of the seven- 
teenthcentury. Thestained glass windowscon- 
taining representations of holy subjects were 
at the same time broken or removed. The 
churches at Clare, Sudbury, Glemsford, and 
some others were similarly denuded. One 
great reason alleged for this destruction by the 
iconoclasts was the constant repetition of the 
words “ Pray for the souls” on the pious re- 
membrances of the departed. 

One very singular and interesting work of 


* When the Archeological Institute visited Bury 
St. Edmund’s, the grant from Philip and — of the 
Melford Hall estate, signed by the Queen and Philip 
in two places, was shown by Sir William Parker, Bart., 
the present possessor of this interesting property. The 
seal and autograph of Cordell, attached to a deed of 
first of Elizabeth, is in the collection of G. H. Wilson, 
Esq., of Redgrave Hall. 

T This building stands in the way, obstructing a good 
view of the church. It is only when the spectator 
leaves it behind him that Melford Church appears in 
all its beauty of proportion and design. 
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art, though not a monument to the memory 
of a Clopton, yet owes its preservation to Mr. 
Clopton, who very wisely buried it beneath 
the pavement of the church until such time 
as the furious onslaught of the Puritanic 
party had abated. It was fortunately dis- 
covered, and is now placed on the wall of the 
Clopton aisle, where it can be examined. It 
is a basso relievo in alabaster, and bears traces 
of both colour and gilding. It is a represen- 
tation of the offering of the Magi. The Virgin 
is seen reclining on a couch, the pillow of 
which is supported by a young woman. 
Underneath the frame of the couch two 
horses’ heads are visible. Joseph is sitting 
on a chair at the foot of the couch. Mel- 
chior, King of Arabia, having given the apple 
of gold which the Infant Jesus holds in His 
hand, is about to present the thirty gilt pence 
with his left hand, while he lifts with his right 
the crown off his head. Then by his side 
stands Balthazar, King of Saba, ready with 
the box of myrrh ; and Gaspar, King of Egypt, 
holds a jar of frankincense as his offering. 
This curious piece of sculpture is figured half 
the size of the original in the twelfth volume of 
the Arch@ologia, and accompanies a letter on 
the subject written by Mr. Craven Ord to the 
Earl of Leicester, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, on the 4th of December, 1794. 
There is no doubt that this is the “tabyll 
of alabaster” which, with other “ gere,” was 
taken down by “ the Kyng’s commandyment” 
in the second of Edward VI., when the church 
was cleared of anything apparently out of 
harmony with the reformed faith. Like in- 
stances of “tabylls of alabaster,” erected by 
pious donors, occur in other churches in this 
county and in Norfolk.* 

Of the various alliances made by different 
members of the Clopton family at different 
periods of time, one is remarkable. This is 
the marriage of Anne Clopton with Ambrose 
Rokewode, who was one of the conspirators 
in the celebrated Gunpowder Plot, and who 
paid the penalty of his crime by being 
executed in 1605. It is said that this Roke- 
wode lived at Clopton House in Warwick- 

* In 1458 there was a tabyll in Dunwich Church, 
where money was left ‘‘ad novam tabulam de alabras- 
tio de historia Sanctz Margaretz,” and in 1510 Robert 
Clark wills to be interred in Butfield Church, and ‘‘a 
tabyll of St. Thomas of Ynde” placed therein, which 
he had ordered to be made. 





shire, and hence we may deduce the ties of 
relationship between the Cloptons of Suffolk 
and those of the midland county. Amongst 
the figures yet visible in the windows of 
Melford Church is one of Thomas Roke- 
wode.* The Suffolk Cloptons of Kentwell 
took their name from the parish of Clopton, 
in the hundred of Sampford, but there is no 
record of their having had any possessions 
in that place. The manor of Henstead or 
Henestede was vested in the family of 
Clopton in the reign of Henry VII.¢ Long 
before that period, indeed as far back as the 
twenty-second of Edward III., Sir William 
de Clopton had the right of free warren at 
Standfield. 

As at Stratford-on-Avon, so in Long Mel- 
ford, the Cloptons are an extinct family. In 
the church at Long Melford memorials of 
them abound, and are all of them not only 
interesting to the genealogist and historian, 
but are specially worthy the notice of the 
antiquary and art-lover for their great 
variety and typical illustration of past ages. t 
Both the Stratford-on-Avon Cloptons and 
the Long Melford Cloptons were alike con- 
spicuous for their zeal in adding to and 
adorning the churches at which they were 


worshippers. 


Che Affiliation of Mediaeval 
Boroughs. 


Part II. 
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Te Pag HE way is now cleared for a more 
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“#)} interesting portion of our inquiry, 
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—the determination of the exact 
relationship of the towns to each 
other after they had become thus affiliated. 
Did the new tie involve mutual obligations, 


* Is this the Rokewode who was concerned in the 
Gunpowder Plot, and who lived in Warwickshire? 
A book still preserved at Clopton House, Stratford- 
on-Avon, in the possession of Mrs, Arthur Hodgson, 
bears his autcgraph. 

} See Page’s History of Suffolk. 

{ Sir William Parker, Bart., of Melford Hall, has 
published, for private circulation only, an exhaustive 
history of Melford. Mr. Charles Baily and the late 
Mr. Almack have likewise contributed papers on the 
church and its many monuments to the proceedings 
of archzological societies, 
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and bring about a more intimate intercourse 
between them? Until active interest is 
manifested in the printing and exploiting of 
town records, the complete solution of such 
questions of internal polity will be encom- 
passed by almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Still a number of passages, gleaned from 
widely divergent sources, enable us to throw 
no inconsiderable light upon the question 
before us. 

The first step taken by a borough, after 
receiving the liberties of another community 
—in case these were not fully enumerated— 
was to send to the latter for an exemplification 
of its charter. Thus Wilton and Norwich 
obtained such exemplifications from Lon- 
don *; Lancaster and Grimsby from North- 
ampton,f Preston from Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,t Newborough from Rhuddlan. § 
Bristol was not content with a mere exem- 
plification of any particular charter of the 
adopted parent, as the following entry in the 
Maire’s Kalendar (Camden Soc., 1872, p. 93) 
will reveal :— 

Forasmuch as at all tymes this worshipfull toune of 
Bristowe hath take a grete president of the noble citee 
of Londone in exerciseing theire laudable customes, 
it is therefore requisite and necessarie unto the hedde 
officers of the saide Towne of Bristow to know and 
vnderstonde the auncient vsages of the saide citee of 


Londone. Whereof a grete parte foloweth hereafter, 
wretin oute of a boke that was maister Henry Doarcy 


(Mayor of London, 1337—1338)- 

The constitutiones civitatis Londonii are then 
given in detail (pp. 93113). 

If difficulties afterwards arose as to the 
interpretation of any of the franchises thus 
exemplified—if a legal problem presented 
itself which the local magistrates could not 
solve—they would send messengers to the 
authorities of the mother-town for a declara- 
tion of what was lawand custom there. The 
archives of Hereford furnish us with an in- 
teresting account of such proceedings : 

At a courte holden for the cittie of Hereford, on the 
first Wednesdaie after the ffeast of the Epiphany, in 


the first yeare of the raigne of king Henrye the Second, 
the men of the towne of Drusselan [Ruthin]|] in the 





1399; Thompson, 


* Munic. Corp. Com. ’35, Pp: 
Munic. History. 131. ; 

+ Simpson, Lancaster, 268; Munic. Corp. Com. 
35, p- 2249. . 

t Dobson and Harland, Preston Guild, 79. 

§ Munic. Corp. Com. ’35, p. 2810. 

|| Perhaps Rhuddlan. 


Welsh partes, brought the kings writte, directed to the 
kings bayliffs of Hereford, wherein it was conteyned . 
that the king, by his charter, graunted the said towne 
of Drusselan in fee-farme to the men thereof, to hould 
to them and theire heires, by the same lawes and 
customes as the cittizens of the cittie of Hereford doe 
hould : and that they should enquire of theire lawes 
and customes from the men aforesaid: soe that as 
when and as often as the said lawes and customes 
should bee required, they should bee delivered without 
delay, and under the common seale of the cittie, in 
case of disherison, otherwise not. Whereupon the 
said bailiffs warned six of the Kings ffee, three of the 
Bishops ffee, two of the Dean and Chapters fee, and 
one of the master of the hospitalls ffee, to appeare on 
the morrowe to certifie them of their lawes and cus- 
tomes under the penaltie in the writte conteyned : who 
came on the morrowe, with many others of the cittie 
with them. .. . And they declared the lawes and 
customes which they have heard from theire aunces- 
tors, and were approved and used in their tyme, to bee 
as followeth :— 

Quite a complete outline of the town con- 
stitution is then presented by the twelve 
jurymen. 

John le Gaunter, chief bayliffe of our soveraigne 
lord the king [probably Henry the Second] having 
called unto him twelve of the discreet men of the citty, 
delivered unto the burgesses of the towne of Kermer- 
dine [Carmarthen] the customes underwritten, for 
which he had one hundred shillings to the use of the 
commonalty; (to wit) concerning the state of their 
tenements :— 

After various laws relating to tenements 
we have this entry :— 


Robert Durewarde, capitall bayliffe, having called 
unto him twelve cittizens, sent by waye of certificate 
to the men of Hareford [Haverford-west] upon their 
petition and for an hundred shillings, which the said 
men have given, certain customes, in these words : To 
all bayliffs, burgesses, and other the men of the towne 
of Hareford, unto whom these present letters shall 
come, Robert Durewarde, and his fellow bailiffs of the 
kings cittie of Hereford, wish health : Upon acertaine 
petition of yours sent unto us and our fellow cittizens, 
wherein you desire that we would certifie you, for cer- 
taine causes, of some of our customes, for the bettering 
of your state and tranquillitie; We, conceiving your 
petition and supplication just, and that it doth so be- 


‘hove us, in these and the like cases, do certifie you and 


every of you, by these presents that, etc. 

Customs concerning foreign merchants in 
Hereford and suit of creditors follow. The 
book closes with this entry :— 

John of Gaunt, capitall bayliffe of Hereford, calling 
unto him twelve cittizens, required from them certaine 
customes to be observed duringe his tyme, and which, 
in former tymes, were there used and approved of, 
which they should send and certifie to the men of 
Kerdiffe (Cardiff) at that time requiringe those cus- 
tomes ; and for other townes which stood in need of 
them, when they should require those customes from 
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him. And those twelve, with the advice and consent 
of theire discreete fellow citizens, unto the customes 
required of them did declare: That although the 
kings cittizens of Hereford who have the custodye of 
his citty, (in regard that it is the principall cittye of 
all the market-townes from the sea even unto the 
boundes of the Seaverne), ought of ancient usage to 
deliver their lawes and customes to such townes when 
need requires, yet in this case they are in noe wise 
bound to do it, because they say they are not of the 
same condition; for there are some townes which 
hould of our Lord the Kinge of England and his 
heires without any mesne Lord ; and to such we are 
bound when and as often as need shall be, to certifie 
of our lawes and customes, chiefly because we hold by 
one and the same tenure ; and nothing shall be taken 
of them in the name of a reward, except only by our 
common towne-clerke, for the writinge and his paynes, 
as they canagree. But there are other markett-townes 
which hold of diverse lords of the kingdome, wherein 
are both natives and rusticks of auncient tyme, who 
paie to theire lords corporall services of diverse kinds, 
with other services which are not used among us, and 
who may be expelled out of those townes by theire 
lords, and may not inhabit in them, or be restored to 
their former state, but by the common law of England. 
And chiefly those, and others that hold by such forreine 
services in such townes, are not of our condition ; 
neither shall they have our lawes or customes but by 
way of purchase, to be performed to our capitall 
bayliff as they can agree between them, at the pleasure 
and to the benefit of the citty aforesaid. And such 
persons shall not have our common seale without a 
greate reward, or upon the speciall supplication of 
our fellow cittizens. As touching the customes now 
required of us, we say, etc.* 


Laws in regard to debtors, amerciaments 
for trespasses, the quarterly inquisitions, etc., 
follow. 

In like manner, as we learn from other 
sources, Hereford sent certificates explana- 
tory of its laws to Rhuddlan,t Montgomery, 


* The original, of which this is an old translation, 
is lost. For this and other transcripts see Duncumb, 
Co. of Hereford, i., 317-44; Journal of Archaeol. 
Assoc., xxvii., 460-88 ; Johnson, R., Customs of Here 
Jord, 9-40. 

} Consuetudines Herefordie: ‘Majori et Ballivis 
libertatis ville de Rothelan ac omnibus aliis ad quos 
presentes Littere pervenerint, N. et Socii sui Ballivi 
Civitatis Domini Regis Herefordie pro se et con- 
civibus suis salutem. Super quasdem Petitiones 
vestras Nobis et concivibus nostris per vos missas, 
in quibus continentur ut vos de aliquibus Consue- 
tudinibus nostris ad melioracionem status vestri et 
tranquilitatis certis de causis cerciorari voluerimus, ac 
nos Petitiones vestras et Supplicaciones justas con- 
siderantes, ut in talibus et consimilibus tenemur, 
vobis et cuilibet vestrum per Presentes certificamus : 

- In cujus rei testimonium sigillum nostrum 
commune Presentibus est appensum ” (22 Edw. III.). 
Wotton, Leges Wallica, 517; Record of Carn., 130. 


VOL. XI. 


and Denbigh.* The ancient book in which 
the customs given to Drusselan, Haverford, 
Carmarthen, and Cardiff were recorded, was 
evidently regarded with no little awe and 
reverence by the burghers of Hereford. 
Every new mayor was sworn upon it, every 
incoming freeman kissed it. This practice 
of formally setting forth the customs of a 
borough and communicating the same to 
other towns, must have exerted a salutary 
influence upon municipal jurisprudence, 
shaping hazy oral tradition into tangible 
written law, giving birth, perhaps, to many 
a local corpus juris \ike that of Hereford. 
The so-called charter of Henry I. to New- 
castle and the Customal of Chester probably 
originated in this way. Both of them have 
much of the form and flavour of the Here- 
ford record; both were communicated, on 
application, to affiliated towns, the Chester 
document to Clithero,f that of Newcastle to 
Stockton. The following is an old translation 
of a portion of the certificate sent to Stockton : 


To their dearly beloved friends in Christ, the 
Maior and Bailiffs of the town of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne send greetings and desire of continuall love, 
Whereas our beloved and special friend William 
Browne your neighbour and fellow Burgess, upon 
your behalf hath required us that upon certain 
articles and customes of our town aforesaid, the 
which amongst you in your town above remembered 
you claim to use and have, and which to you are not 
altogether well known, we would be careful to make 
you more certain . . . . the which aforesaid articles 
and customes do thus begin. ... In testimonie 
whereof the seal of the Maioralty of our towne 
aforesaid to these presents to be fixed we have 
thought good, etc. (17 Edward III). 


Newcastle seems to have been one of the 
chief sources of Scotch burghal law.§ I 
have found very little material illustrative o 
affiliation in Scotland. It probably did not 
prevail there to such an extent as in England. 


* Munic. Corp. Com. °38, p. 85; Duncumb, i., 336. 

+ Munic. Corp. Com. ’35, p. 1483; Harland, 
Mamecestre, Pt. IfI., p. xv. This is probably only an 
English transcript of an older certificate given by 
Chester to other towns. At any rate, it is not the 
original of the Chester Customal, as Harland seems to 
think. I have found the Latin, of which the Clithero 
document is but an imperfect translation, in Hari, 
MSS. 2057. 

t Brewster, Stockton-upon-Tees (Stockton, 1829) 
pp. 82-5; Hutchinson, Durham, iii., 127; Surtees, 
Durham, iii., 173. 

§ Acts of Paris. of Scotl., i, 39—42, and 722-3 ; 
Archaeol. Aliana, iil., 109. 

# 
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The former had less need of it. For the 
principal towns all enjoyed the same burghal 
code—the /eges burgurum, and resorted to 
the same appellate tribunal—the court of 
the four burghs.* The Cinque Ports also 
form a group by themselves. Their con- 
stitutions were quite homogeneous.t They 
were all subjected to the same court of 
appeal.t An unincorporated member was 
under the jurisdiction of its chief port.§ 

But let us return to the subject which we 
were discussing. To show the wide pre- 
valence of the practice of appealing to the 
parent community for information, a few 
more examples may be added. In the year 
1260, and on various other occasions, Bristol 
sent an explication of certain customs to 
Dublin, in answer to inquiries made by the 
magistrates of the latter.|| During the reign 
of Edward III. Oxford obtained from 
London a writ certifying as to the mode of 
holding pleas of land in the Hustings. It 
begins as follows :— 


As honurables hommes et sages et lours tres chers 
amys meire et Baillifs de la ville Oxenforde les meire 
et audermans de la cite de loundres salut. Nous 
avoms entendu vos lettres a nos naidgaires [naguére] 
enuoiees contenauntes ge nous dussoms vous certefier 
chascune de nos usages come en vos dites lettres plus 
pleinemont est contenu. Nous vous certefioms par 
cestes nos lettres qe a chescun ‘ husteng’ des plees de 
terre tenu en la dite cite chescun Alderman par son 
Bedel de qint et qatre gardes retournera vn panel de 
xii bones gent somouns destre a mesme le ‘hus- 
teng’, etc., etc. J a 

The same roll (No. 228) contains a similar 


response in reference to fresh force and mort 


* In 1454 Edinburgh was made the seat of the 
Parliament of the four burghs ‘‘ad subeundem ordinan- 
dum et finaliter determinandum de et super judiciis 
burgorum universalium regni nostri curiis dictis sive 
contradictis,” etc. Munzic. Corp. Com., Scotl., 1835, 
p- 16. In 1468 Edinburgh decides a case for Aber- 
deen. The document is printed in 2xtracts from 
the Records of ... Edinb., 1403—1508 (Scottish 
Burgh Records Soc., 1869), p. 24. 

i Lyon, Dover, ii., 267, et seq. 

Holloway, Rye, 119 ; Lyon, Dover, i., 246. 

§ Munic. Corp, Com., 1835, p. 924. 

|| Munic. Corp. Com., 1835-36 (Dublin), pp. 2, 3. 

G Roll of Letters, temp. Edw. III., No. 198, among 
the muniments of the Corporation of the City of 
London. The substance of this letter is to be found 
in Liber Albus (Rolls Series), 181-4. Dr. R. Sharpe 
kindly called my attention to this roll. My limited 


search among the Letter Books of the Corporation 
for further information on this subject proved almost 
» 209, throws some addi- 


futile. Letter Book F, 206, 


@ ancestor, but the name of the town making 
the inquiry is not given. In the ancient 
town books of Exeter and Melcombe-Regis 
were entered certain usages of London,* their 
parent community, probably obtained as 
above by certificate. The muniments of 
boroughs formerly affiliated may frequently 
elucidate or supplement each other. 

Thus a town was wont to transmit to 
others, bound to it by this peculiar tie, two 
different kinds of documents: on the one 
hand the exemplification of its charter or a 
transcript of its codex of general laws, on 
the other hand the certificate furnishing or 
interpreting particular laws and customs. The 
occasion giving rise to applications for the 
latter is known to us in only a very few cases. 
There can be little doubt, however, that they 
generally originated in the courts of the 
daughter-town, being due to the magistrates’ 
ignorance of the law regarding some _par- 
ticular custom, or to contentions caused by 
a difference of opinion among them as to 
what ought to be the judicial decision in a 
given case. This is evident from the Here- 
ford responses, cited above, and especially 
from the language of certain town charters. 


Et habeant (says the charter of Richard I. to 
Bedford) omnes alias consuetudines per totam 
Angliam et libertates et leges suas quas habent 
communes cum ‘civibus de Oxenford’... . et si 
dubitaverint vel contenderint de judicio aliquo quod 
facere debeant, mittant nuncios suos ‘ Oxeneford ’ et 
quod de hoc Oxeford ‘ cives Oxeford ’ judicabunt, illud 
sine dubio firmum et ratum et certum habeant et 
faciant. . . . Quia ipsi et ‘ cives Oxeford’ sunt de una 
et eadem consuetudine et lege et libertate. (Placita 
de quo Warranto, p. 17.) 


In almost the same words a charter of 
6 John directs the burgesses of Lynn to 
appeal to those of Oxford, and one of 
Henry II. enjoins the latter in turn to 
appeal to the citizens of London.t 

But the mother town in England never 
became a court of appeal in the full, legal 
acceptation of the term. It was merely a 
higher court of consultation, with informatory 
rather than reformatory functions. Favour- 
tional light on the relations between London and 
— Cf. Madox, Firma B. (Lond. 1726), 260 
—20I1. 

* Tzacke, Exeter (Ex. 1731), 953; H. J. Moule, 
Catal, of Charters, etc., of Weymouth and Mel,, 1883, 


P- 95+ 
+ Rot. Chart., 138; Stubbs, Select Charters, 167. 
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able circumstances would have easily con- 
verted it into the seat of full appellate 
jurisdiction, but the atmosphere of Britain 
was not congenial to such a growth. 

(Zo be continued.) 





satis ener 
No. 1.— THE FLEET PRISON. 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


May 1842 an Act of Parliament 

(5 Vict.,c. 22) was passed, abolishing 

the Fleet as a prison, and transfer- 

ring the prisoners to the Queen’s 

Bench, from that time to be called the 

Queen’s prison. The building was pulled 

down in 1845, but the site, with a portion 

of the entrance then standing, remained 

unoccupied for several years. In June 1864 

the ground was sold to the London, Chatham, 

and Dover Railway Company, and in Febru- 

ary 1868 the last vestige was removed, and 

one of the most disgraceful objects in London 
ceased to offend the eyes of the passers-by. 

The sordid wretchedness of its last days 
caused the associations of the past to be 
forgotten. Although the existence of the 
Fleet prison, during a succession of centuries, 
was a blot on the civilisation of the country, 
still as being a sort of State prison, it became 
the centre of considerable interest on account 
of the many distinguished men who at various 
times found themselves within its walls. This 
history I shall now endeavour to tell. 

The time of the founding of the prison is 
not known ; but when the building first arose 
outside the city walls, by the side of the river 
Fleet, then a clear stream, it doubtless pos- 
sessed advantages in its site, which,as London 
increased, ceased to exist. When we first hear 
of it in history, it was a prison both for debtors 
and State offenders. Stow writes :— 


I read that Richard I., in the 1st of his reign, 
confirmed to Osbert, brother to William Longshampe, 
Chancellor of England and elect of Elie, and to his 
heirs for ever, the custody of his house or palace 
at Westminster, with the keeping of his gaol of the 
Fleet at London; also, King John by his patent 
dated the 3rd of his reign, gave to the Archdeacon of 
Welles, the custody of the said king’s house at West- 
minster, and of his gaol of the Fleet, together with 
the wardship of the daughter and heir of Robert 
Loveland, &c. 


This association of prison and palace, 
although strange to our modern ideas, was 
very general in early times; and in the case 
of the keeper of the Fleet prison it continued 
until quite late times. Shortly after the Re- 
storation, the warden made a full statement 
of his claims as to the keepership of the 
Westminster Palace, in consequence of some 
interference with his rights. The whole ac- 
count, which is full of interest, is preserved 
among the State Papers. 


1666, May 8. Bold Boughey, warden of the Fleet 
to ————— His predecessors from the time of 
Richard I.; have been keepers of Westminster Palace 
and Hall, and by virtue of his office, he has power to 
arrest within Westminster Palace, which is daily done 
by Exchequer Writs; he has also the charge of keeping 
the Courts there and of erecting new ones, consulting 
with the surveyor and gentlemen of the works, or if 
they are not to be found, providing other workmen, 
he being able to fine and censure in case of neglect. 
To provide for the expense of this he has always had 
the benefit of letting shops, scaffolds, stalls and stand- 
ings, and has had the old scaffolds and timber, when 
the Courts are at an end; but as during the late times 
the wardens have been accounted delinquents, and 
have not for a long time enjoyed the benefit of their 
places, sends notes of the patents by which their 
privileges were granted. On the trial of Lord Morley, 
waited on the Lord Chamberlain with the gentlemen 
of the works to arrange the court, and set many works 
men to work, but was opposed by Captain Christian, 
a servant of Lord Lindsey’s who pretended a right to 
build the scaffold ; but the Lord High Steward pub- 
licly rebuked him, and threatened to lay him by the heels 
if he meddled any more ; whence arose the jest that 
he was the first arraigned and condemned in that Court. 
Describes the manner in which he and his twenty 
assistants waited upon the Lord Steward and the 
King at the trial, marshalling those present to their 
seats, and afterwards taking down and removing the 
scaffold. * 

Little is known of the early history of the 
Fleet prison; but if we may judge from the 
fact that Wat Tyler’s mob burnt it down, it 
had in the fourteenth century obtained a 
specially evil reputation. The building soon 
arose again, and many persons of distinction 
were incarcerated within its walls. In 1453, 
Thomas Thorpe, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was sent a prisoner here through 
the influence of Richard, Duke of York. 

The State Papers literally teem with refer- 
ences to the prisoners in the Fleet. The 
complaints of these unfortunates are very 
numerous, and in many cases they appear to 
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have been attended to by the Lords of 
Council, or Secretaries of State, to whom the 
petitions were addressed ; but when called 
upon to answer the charges, the warden was 
usually able to make out a case that satisfied 
those in authority. The debtors and those 
who suffered for their religion fared badly 
enough, but there appears to have been a 
class of prisoners who doubtless were well 
treated by the keepers. These were men of 
position, who could pay for any privileges, and 
being usually imprisoned merely for a short 
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period, would be likely to be awkward 
enemies when they were at large. Such 
prisoners were sent to prison as a sort of 
warning to them to keep well with the king, 
and the imprisonment carried no slur with it. 
There is a curious entry of a landed pro- 
prietor who prayed to be released, because in 
the king’s progress his Majesty was expected 
to take the petitioner’s country house in his 
way, and this gentleman would be expected to 
entertain his Majesty. 

_ The gallant Earl of Surrey, poet and cour- 
tier, was twice confined in the Fleet prison ; 


the first time in 1542, on account of a quarrel 
with a gentleman named John & Leigh, and 
the second time in the following year ona 
more serious charge. In an address to the 
Lords of the Council, Lord Surrey described 
his place of confinement as a “ noisome prison, 
whose pestilent airs are not unlike to bring 
some alteration of health.” At Candlemas 
1543, he appears to have been concerned in 
a rather disgraceful riot in London. He 
formed one of a party of gentlemen who 
broke windows of houses and churches with 
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stone bows, shot at the women on the Bank- 
side from boats on the Thames, and when 
they had completed their share of mischief, 
disappeared among the dark alleys of the city. 
On the 1st of April he was summoned before 
the Council, and committed to the Fleet, 
where, however, he did not remain long. 
During his imprisonment he amused himself 
by writing A Satire against the Citizens of 
London, beginning— 


London! hast thou accused:me 
Of breach of laws?... 
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in which he says that his conduct was 
intended as a punishment for their crimes. 

Bishop Hooper also was twice imprisoned 
in the Fleet: the first time in the reign of 
Edward VI., immediately after he had been 
appointed to the see of Gloucester, because 
of his refusal to wear the canonical habit. A 
compromise was come to, and he was released; 
but his second imprisonment, in the reign of 
Mary, was a more serious affair. Although 
he paid heavily in fees, he was put into a 
lower room, where the stench made him ill, 
with only a pad of straw to lie on, until 
some friends sent him bedding. In his ill- 
ness he was neglected, and no answer was 
given to his cries for help. When some poor 
men who heard him asked the warden to go 
to him, that ruffian answered, “Let him 
alone ; it were a good riddance of him.” At 
last he was taken from the prison and carried 
to Gloucester, where, on the 9th of February, 
1555, he was burnt. 

We now pass from the reign of Mary to 
that of Elizabeth, when the Fleet prison was 
filled with recusants, and with persons who 
had offended the Queen. On March roth, 
1559, a chaplain of the Bishop of London 
was committed for preaching contrary to the 
royal proclamation. In April 1561, Sir John 
Mordaunt, Lady MHubblethorne, George 
Felton, Ant. Poole, Thomas Large, and 
William Aldwin, are described as prisoners 
in the Fleet “ for the mass ”; and another list 
of this same year contains a further list of 
names—viz., Sir Thomas Fitzherbert, Knt.; Dr. 
Scott, late Bishop of Chester ; Dr. Harpisfelde, 
late Archdeacon of London ; Thomas Wood, 
late parson of High Ongar, Essex, and chap- 
lain to Queen Mary; Dr. Cole, late Dean of 
St. Paul’s ; Thomas Somerset, gent. ; and Dr. 
Chedsey. In the Beauties of England and 
Wales (London and Middlesex, vol. iii, 
Pp. 731) mention is made of a manuscript con- 
taining “‘ the names of all Bishopes, Doctors, 
etc., that were prisoners in the Fflytte for 
Religion, since the first yere of the reygne of 
Quene Elizabeth, a.p. 1558.” During about 
nine years, eight priests, six doctors, and 
three bishops were confined for hearing or 
performing mass. No doubt most of these 
fared badly, and little attention was paid to 
their complaints. Sir Thomas Tresham, on 
November 22nd, 1581, asserted that his ex- 


treme unwillingness to take any oaths arose 
“not from disloyalty, but from an earnest 
conviction in conscience to the contrary.” 

These unfortunate Roman Catholics had 
other troubles, in that some of their fellow- 
prisoners turned listeners and informers. 
There is much evidence in the State Papers 
to show that men tried to purchase their own 
freedom by hinting at plots, and telling tales 
of their companions. The complaints by 
prisoners of the hardships they endured 
through the cupidity and cruelty of the 
wardens were numerous. On December 31st, 
1566, Thomas Keys complained to Cecil of 
the ill-usage he received, and he stated that 
he was supplied with a rib of beef for his 
dinner which had been immersed in a liquid 
wash prepared for mangy dogs. William 
Cecil wrote on April 6th, 1593, to his uncle, 
Sir Robert Cecil, that the place where he 
lay was ‘“‘a congregation of the unwholesome 
smells of the town,” and that many had died 
of the plague in the prison. On the other 
hand, Lord Henry Howard, writing to Burgh- 
ley from Lambeth Palace (April 26th, 1572), 
asked him to intercede with the queen, that 
he might be removed, for he added that he 
“would rather have an oper imprisonment 
in the Fleet than the close keeping in the 
Archbishop’s Palace.” 

That the complaints of the prisoners were 
well founded we may be pretty certain, from 
much corroborative evidence that exists ; and 
the cruel treatment of Sir John Whitbrooke, 
which is related in the State Papers, is a case 
in point. Joan Lady Whitbrooke petitioned 
the Council in July 1618 for an order to 
remove her husband, with his own bed fur- 
niture, apparel, etc., to a lodging on the better 
side of the prison, and to save him from 
wearing irons. She complained that the 
warden neglected the order obtained for Sir 
John’s release from his miserable dungeon. 
A counter petition of the warden was pre- 
sented to the Council, in which it was stated 
that Sir John Whitbrooke’s sickness was a 
false pretence, and that he had threatened 
the warden’s life, formed a design to surprise 
the Fleet, and was the author of the breaking 
open of some of the strongest doors. In 
answer to the previous petition, the warden 
stated that he had not extorted a single 
penny beyond the rules, but that Sir John 
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wanted him to reduce the fines to the pay- 
ments made hundreds of years before. He 
further complained that he had almost 200 
prisoners, many of them recusants, who, 
although rich, remained for years without 
paying him. What was the result of these 
complaints we cannot tell; but probably the 
warden, being in authority, had his way, and 
certainly Sir John remained in prison more 
than a year after this date. Then we find, 
on the 16th October, 1619, in a letter 
from Chamberlain to Carleton, the following 
note of the sad end of the story :—‘‘ Sir John 
Whitbrook killed in the Fleet by Boughton, 
a fellow-prisoner of whose turbulence he had 
often complained.” 

For the detention of most of the prisoners 
we may suppose there was some reason, 
which, at all events in those days, was con- 
sidered valid ; but some of the arrests were 
sufficiently arbitrary. It is well known that 
Lord Compton, afterwards Earl of North- 
ampton, married the daughter of the rich 
Sir John Spencer, at one time Lord Mayor. 
The father did not approve of the match, 
and sought to prevent it. For this action, 
which was styled contempt, he was sent to 
the Fleet in 1599, and his daughter taken 
from under his charge. One of the most 
dignified of the prisoners was William Her- 
bert, third Earl of Pembroke, intimately 
associated with Shakespeare and Jonson; 
and his imprisonment took place on March 
25th, 1601, only a couple of months after 
the death of his father. This information is 
obtained from a letter written by Tobie 
Matthew to Dudley Carleton, where the 
following passage occurs: —‘“ The Earl of 
Pembroke is committed to the Fleet. His 
cause is delivered of a boy who is dead.”* 
This entry is not very clear, but some enthu- 
siastic Shakespearians have drawn attention 
to it in the pages of the Academy, and proved 
that the cause of Pembroke’s imprisonment 
was his seduction of Mary Fitton, one of 
Elizabeth’s maids of honour. This young 
lady’s character does not appear to have been 
of the best, and she is also connected with 
the “dark lady” of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1601-3, p. 19, 
This entry is wrongly indexed under Henry Herbert, 
2nd Earl of Pembroke, who died on the 19th January, 
1600-1, 


At the beginning of James I.’s reign many 
of the prisoners were confined for religion’s 
sake (the Bishop of Bangor was so unfortunate 
as to get into prison for disputing with the 
king); but during that of Charles I. the 
political offenders were in the majority. The 
accounts of the imprisonments of Prynne 
and John Lilburne are well known, and they 
are sufficiently damaging to the character of 
Charles’s government; but the treatment 
which Dr. Alexander Leighton received for 
writing a book styled Ston’s Plea against 
Prelacy was the most thoroughly inexcus- 
able; and as one reads the relation of his 
long-continued sufferings, one cannot be 
surprised at the strong public feeling which 
was largely raised by these imprisonments. 
Leighton escaped soon after he was first 
committed, and, according to the description 
of him given in November 1630, “he is of 
low stature, fair complexion, hath a yellowish 
beard and high forehead, and is between 
40 and 50 years of age.” The escape is said 
to have been unpremeditated, and Leighton 
got away in the hat and cloak of one 
Leviston, a tailor, who visited him. The 
multitude rejoiced, but he was supposed to 
have lost credit among his own party, because 
“they had hoped his suffering would have 
been a great glory for the truth.” He was 
not, however, long at large; and in 1638 we 
find him petitioning the king, and speaking 
of the ninth year of his hard imprisonment. 
The description of his age would appear to 
have been far from correct, for in 1638 he 
describes himself as in “the 68th year of 
his miserable days.” He grew lame, and 
his sight and hearing became defective, and 
with all these infirmities he had the charge 
of a wife and six children, who were unpro- 
vided for. He, like many others, complained 
of the violence of the clerk of the prison, 
who had dragged him from a poor little 
ruinous chamber, for which he paid full dear, 
and placed him in the common gaol, the 
loathsomeness of which could not be de- 
scribed. On one occasion the falling timber 
of the ruinous place nearly killed him, and 
he was forced to lie long under the ruin 
amongst the rubbish. 

A quite different class of prisoner is that to 
which belong such menasGeorge Lord Digby, 
who was secluded in the Fleet for a short time 
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on account of having broken the peace in the 
bowling green attached to the royal palace. 
On June 17th, 1634, after having been 
eighteen days in prison, he addressed the 
king, asking for liberty and restoration to 
grace and favour. According to his account, 
on the occasion of the presentation by the 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court of a masque 
beforethe king, Mr. Crofts interposed between 
him and a lady, as he was coming forward to 
take her by the hand. For this rudeness Lord 
Digby reproved Crofts, who in satisfaction 
said that he intended his action in no way as 
an injury. The matter was then allowed to 
drop, but soon afterwards Crofts related his 
incivility to friends, and further reported that 
he had kicked his adversary. When Lord 
Digby heard this he took an early opportunity 
of asking for an explanation. Crofts was 
scornful, and Digby struck him with a walking 
staff, when, in the heat, the former used his 
sword. Thisis Digby’s tale ; what Crofts had 
to say we do not know. 

During the period of the Commonwealth, 
a large number of prisoners were committed 
to the Fleet. On September 6th, 1651, four 
persons were imprisoned “for treason in 
holding correspondence with Charles Stuart, 
and levying war against the Parliament.” “A 
Schedule or List of the prisoners in the Fleet 
remaining in custody, May 25th, 1653,” was 
printed, and it contains a large number of 
names. ? 

After the Restoration there were complaints 
from the prisoners as usual, and all agreed 
that the accommodation was bad, and the 
conduct of the ‘wardens cruel. A prisoner 
supposed to be Denis Planchy, writing to the 
Secretary of State, said that he could not pay 
the extortionate fees for lodgings, and, in 
consequence, he was thrust into a dark hole, 
with seven arrant rogues.” He added: “he 
has been in most of the prisons of Europe, 
but has learned more roguery in that (Fleet) 
than in all, and the citizens of London cannot 
too soon know the intrigues they are gulled 
with.”* In February 1664-65, James Leslie 
Lord Lindores, a prisoner in the Fleet, 
petitioned the king “not to suffer his grey 
hairs to go with dishonour to the grave, but 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1663-64, 
p- 604. 


to be his good angel, and lead him through 
these irongates of misery into freedom.” 

_ Among the many men and women of note 
imprisoned in the Fleet (notalready mentioned) 
reference may be made fo Thomas Nash, com- 
mitted for writing his play, Zhe Isle of Dogs; 
the Dowager Countess of Dorset, for pressing 
into the Council-chamber, and importuning 
James I.; Sir Robert Killigrew, for talking 
to Sir Thomas Overbury at the Tower on 
returning from a visit to Raleigh ; Dr. Donne, 
when a young man, for secretly marrying the 
daughter of his patron Sir George More; 
Sir Dudley Digges ; Sir Cornelius Vermuyden ; 
Sir John Corbet, who had sixteen children, the 
eldest of whom was not more than sixteen 
years of age ; Lucius Lord Viscount Falkland ; 
and James Howell. Sir Richard Baker, the 
author of the Chronicle, and Francis Sandford, 
the genealogist, both died in the Fleet. 

At the time of the Great Fire the prison 
was burnt down; and in September 1667 
was issued a “ Patent constituting the Fleet 
prison to be at Caron House, South Lambeth, 
making it the King’s prison of the Fleet ; 
granting the office of warden to Sir Jeremy 
Winchcott, as also that of keeper of the old 
and new palaces, Westminster ; confirming 
the rules of this prison as set down in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, with addition of a small 
duty on each prisoner towards maintenance 
of a minister.” 

There were several names attached to 
different parts of the Fleet prison, which are 
worthy of record, such as “Julius Cezesar’s 
Ward ” and the “Lion’s Den.” In the State 
Papers reference is made to a dungeon called 
“ Boulter’s Ward,” which in 1619 had been 
newly made. Here the warden put three 
poor men, and nearly starved them. The 
‘‘ Tower Chamber”’ was said by Sir Garnett 
Ransford to be the most loathsome room in 
the whole prison.* In Knight’s London we 
find the following notice of the divisions of 
the prison in its latest days: 

The interior arrangements are very simple :—On 
each of five storeys a long passage from one extremity 
tothe other, with countless doors opening into single 
rooms on each side. _If a prisoner did not wish to go 
to the Common Side (a building apart, and to the 


right of the Master’s Side, where he was put with 
several other prisoners into 2 common room, divided 
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within only by a kind of cabin, for which he paid 
nothing), hehad thechoice of going into Bartholomew 
Fair, the lowest and sunken storey, where he paid 
Is. 3d. per week for the undisturbed use of a room, or 
up to some of the better apartments, where he paid 
the same rent, but was subject to the operation of the 
system known as chummage. 

“Mount Scoundrel” once belonged to the 
Common Side, but was afterwards added to the 
Master’s Side. ‘‘The Bare” was the spacious 
open place where fives and other games were 
played. Prisoners who were not proud of 
their residence were often addressed as at 
No. 9, Fleet Market. The prison was known as 
“the Place,” and sometimes as “ the College,” 
the prisoners being named Collegians. The 
“ Rules,” where many debtors were allowed 
to live in comparative comfort, extended 
from the prison entrance to Ludgate Hill, 
took in both sides of Ludgate Hill up to the 
Old Bailey, as far as Fleet Lane, both sides 
of Fleet Lane, and so back along Farringdon 
Street to the entrance. 

From half-past nine to ten at night the 
visitors had notice to depart by the cry of 
the watchman, “Who goes out?” While 
St. Paul’s clock was striking ten the watch- 
man did not say, ‘‘ Who goes out?” but at 
the last stroke the cry was, ‘‘ All told,” and 
then the gates were closed, and nobody was 
suffered to go out. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
constant complaints of the prisoners. These 
complaints on several occasions resulted in 
the appointment of Committees of Inquiry. 
In 1561 a Commission was appointed for 
the establishment of orders and regulations 
for the prison, and in 1634 Francis Lord 
Cottington, Sir Henry Vane, Secretary Winde- 
bank, Sir Thomas Jermyn, Walter Steward, 
Sir William Balfour, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Sir Alexander Hume, Sir Francis Ashley, 
King’s Serjeant, Sir John Bankes, Attorney- 
General, Edward Littleton, Solicitor-General, 
and others, were appointed a commission 
to inquire “what escapes of prisoners have 
taken place during the time of the present 
keeper of the Fleet, Edward Hopkins, and 
his deputy, and also into exactions, extortions, 
oppressions, frauds, etc.,alleged against them.”* 
In 1653 a committee on the affairs of the 
King’s Bench (then called the Upper Bench) 
prison was directed to examine into the 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1637-8, p. 124. 


abuses of the Fleet prison, and in the same 
year an Act was passed for the relief of poor 
prisoners. The Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1696 published reports, and 
unanimously agreed that the management of 
the prison had been prejudicial to personal 
credit, and a great grievance to the whole 
kingdom. Still the evils continued, and in 
1726 they had risen to so great a height that 
it became absolutely necessary to put a stop 
to them. The prisoners presented a petition 
to the House of Commons in which their 
grievances were stated, and on this was 
printed the following note :— 

That since the forming the above Petition, the 
case of the prisoners is become more deplorable, for 
several of them on the Master Side that have been 
most active in prosecuting for a reduction of the 
exorbitant fees demanded by the warden, and a total 
suppression of his many other illegal extortions, before 
the judges ; and also for an account of all the charities 
belonging to this prison, to the amount of upwards of 
seven hundred pounds per annum (of all which they 
received not one farthing for several years last past) 
have been most inhumanly and barbarously locked 
down in the common side wards, without being 
allowed the benefit of air, water, or going to divine 
service, by which means the wards are become so 
full, as to endanger a contagion in the approaching 
hot weather, unless speedily redressed. 


In 1727 the Parliamentary Committee 
discovered such a vile system of manage- 
ment, that the excitement exhibited, and the 
horror felt by the public was beyond descrip- 
tion. Hogarth has made the iniquities of 
the warden and his subordinates visible to 
us in one of his pictures, and Thomson has 
transmitted the feelings of his own times to 
ours in those lines of his Winzer where he says : 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol, 

Unpitied and unheard, where misery moans, 
Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the taste of vice. 

The miscreants Huggins and Bambridge 
richly deserved hanging, but they did not 
get any actual punishment, although they 
were sufficiently execrated by the public to 
make life a burden to them. Their public 
trial took place in 1729. Huggins was in- 
dicted for the murder of Mr. Arne in 1725. 
The jury could neither acquit nor convict 
the prisoner, so they left the verdict to the 
determination of the twelve judges. Bam- 
bridge was acquitted of the murder of Mr. 
Castel. 
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In 1774 Howard visited the prison, and 
he does not speak unfavourably of it; but in 
1780 the whole pile was reduced to ruins by 
the conduct of the Gordon rioters. The 
Fleet was rebuilt after the fire on the old 
plan, and in the new prison we do not hear 
of any particular cruelty. It became a 
tolerably comfortable home for the debtor 
who never intended to pay his creditors ; but 
the honest man who had met with mis- 
fortunes was made wretched by having to 
associate with the worthless beings who 
formed the majority of the inhabitants. At 
one time it was the custom to choose once a 
month from among the debtors a managing 
committee, who drew up a little code of 
laws, which was printed; but after the fire 
this code was abolished. 

In 1749 a poem was published, entitled 
the Humours of the Fleet, in which the habits 
of the inhabitants are fully described. We there 
read how a new prisoner was received :— 

Welcome, welcome, brother debtor, 
To this poor but merry place, 
Where no bailiff’s dun or setter 
Dare to show his horrid face. 
But, kind sir, as you’re a stranger, 
Down your garnish you must lay, 
Or your coat will be in danger ; 
You must either strip or pay. 

There is a certain amount of Fleet litera- 
ture which is of much interest, and several 
prison books have issued from this place. The 
most important of these books is the great law 
treatise supposed to have been written about 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward I. 
by an anonymous author, and called Flea, 
after the prison in which it was compiled. 

Several authors (John Lilburne being one of 
these) have described themselves on the title- 
pages of their books as prisoners in the Fleet. 
The very last days of the prison were 
associated with the literary adventures of 
the once celebrated Richard Oastler, who 
published periodically his leet Papers in 
the years 1841, 1842, and 1843. The first 
two volumes are addressed to Thomas 
Thornhill, Esq., “from his prisoner,” but in 
1843, when the Fleet was abolished, and the 
King’s Bench or Queen’s Prison took its 
place, Oastler became the prisoner of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and the “eet Papers of that year are there- 
fore addressed to Sir James Graham. 





In another way Literature has marked this 
prison as her own, and vivid pictures of the 
life of the place are to be found in the pages 
of such novelists as Smollett, Dickens, and 
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Porkshire Parish Registers. 


73) HROUGH the kindness of the in- 
i] cumbents we had the pleasure, in 
July last, of looking through the 
parish registers of Richmond, Gil- 
ling, Kirkby Ravensworth, and Startforth, in 
the North Riding; and Copgrove, Burton 
Leonard, and South Stainley in the West 
Riding. 

At Richmond the registers, which are in 
a good state of preservation, commence in 
1556; there is, however, a gap in the burials 
between the years 1575 and 1580. Froma 
marginal note, it would appear that the parish 
was visited by a severe epidemic in the years 
1597-8, when a very large proportion of the 
population succumbed to it. The following 
is a copy: * ‘‘Qui obiit vet: pestis summa 
totalis 1072.” The number of deaths is 
corrected in another handwriting, which 
states, “It should be 1050”; we had not, 
however, the time to count the number of 
burials to see which is correct. 

In 1645 the inhabitants of the town seem 
to have suffered again from a similar disease, 
when the burials numbered something like 
600. 

We found the following reference to the 
death of Richard Snell, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 1558, in the earliest volume :— 

Richard Snell bruit (#2. burned) September 9, 1558. 
Concerning this Matter Mr. John Fox, the Martyrolo- 
gist, writes that ‘‘there were two Snells taken up for 
their Religion, one after his Toes were rotted off by 
lying in Prison by order of Dakins the Bishop of 
Chester’s Commissary, and so he went upon Crutches, 
at last went to Mass, having a certain sum of Money 
given him by the People. But in three or four days 
after drowned himself in a River called Swail by 
Richmond. The other [Snell] was burned.’’—See 
the Appendix of Original Papers at the end of Strype’s 
Annals, vol. ii., ed. MDCCXXXV., No. v. It seems Mr, 
Fox in his first edition had recorded the Snell who 
lost his Toes and no other, for the Martyr, and there- 





* We read this as above; Clarkson, in his A7zch- 
mond, gives it, ‘‘ Que obiit pestissuma totalis,” 
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fore he says in this paper of cautions ‘‘The Martyr- 
dom of Snell about Richmond [Yorkshire] in Q. 
Maries days, omit in the History,” and then corrects 
the passages above. N.B.—This Dakins or Dakyns 
was the founder of the School & Hospital at Kirkby 
Hill, and had been concerned, as commissioner, in 
Hen. 8th Time to take account of the Religious 
Houses in Richmondshire. 


Among the earlier baptisms we found the 
following somewhat contradictory entry :— 
1571 Bap. Johes filius nullius 
Janeta filia nullius Nov. 4 


francisca fillia nullius 
Tres pueri unius mulieris vid: Alice Spitle. 


And, on a fly leaf in the same register, the 
following doggerel lines :— 

John Relfe is my name 

and with my hand I wroot the same, 

the Roose is Read the Ileaves is Gren 


God bles names (?) our King and quen. 
John Relfe wroctt the same 1627, amen, 


Had it not been for the date, we should 
have supposed that the word written “names” 
should have been iames, and intended for 
James I. It is not very legible, but certainly 
the first letter appeared to us to be an “n” 
rather than an “i,” 

Allusions are made in this volume to col- 
lections, chiefly for the benefit of private 
individuals. The earliest was on 7th June, 
1663, when “ 20s. 34d. was collected for a fier, 
for the use of Willm. Jenkinson of ffarlton in 
y® parish of Melling.” 

; The second volume commences as fol- 
Ows :— 


This booke was bought Aug. the Irst. Anno Doi. 
1633. ptm 5s. 
Thomas Kerkby 
Steven Spence 
Xpofer Raine 
John Chaiter 


There is a salarie of fower pounds ten shillings and 
fower pence per annum, payed or due to be paid by 
his Majestys Receiver for Yorkshire, by two equall 
portions viz. at y° Ladyday in lent, one moitie, and at 
the feast of St. Michaell y® Archangell, the other moitie, 
unto the Parson of Richmond for y® time being. 

Also a legacy of eight pounds p annum bequeathed 
to y® parsons of Richmond successively, beeing 
p’achers, to be payed by two equal portions, the one 
halfe the 1 of Januarie, the 2¢ part y® first July, w™ 


Churchwardens, 


bequest appeareth by his (?) last testam* as is also re- 
corded in the Coucher of Richmond. 
The name of the benefactor [James Cot- 
terell ?] is not recorded here. 

The following is a notice of a brief 


collected for the repairs of East Retford 
Church :— 


What was gathered in the prish Church of Rich- 
mond the 29th day of August 1658 for Repaireinge of 
the prish Church of the Corporation of East Reedford 
the sume of one pound foure shillings two pence and 
paid to the hands of Mr. Denham—Wittnes, Henry 
Jackson, prish Register of Richmond. 


The Gilling registers begin in 1639; there 
is, however, a hiatus from 1641 to 1680, 
Among the marriages at the commencement 
of last century we found the following 
curious entries :— 

1701, May 19. Since gt | Frances Baume- 
brough married out of the parish. She lived at 
Hartford, her husband’s name is William Breeks. 

1702. Mr. William Perkins the nonconformist 
minister of Hartford, and M® Alice Mitchel of the 
parish of Halifax, supposed to be married, last Easter, 
at Halifax. 

Banns of marriage published, last Easter, between 
James Atkinson of this parish, and Phillis Appleby 
of Bernard Castle, but whether married or noe I 


know not. 
July 22, in my absence Mr. Fran. Smales married 


Mr. Hen. Lodge, Clerke, of Cockgrave, to which he 
has a presentation, and M® Pickeringe of Leeds. 
This is Mr. Smales information. 


At Kirkby Ravensworth the earliest register 
is not in good condition. The burials date 
from 1599, the baptisms and marriages from 
1656. This parish suffered severely from 
the plague in 1645, the number of burials for 
that year being about 70, instead of from 8 
to 12; the township of Washton furnished a 
large proportion of these. We copied the 
following entries: : 


December the first 1668. 

Merand : That Niniinian Collinge of Ravensworth, 
Gentleman, in the pish of Kitkby Ravensworth, 
did buy a Blew Marble Stone of the Churchwardens of 
the above pish of Kirkby Ravensworth which said stone 
lyeth in the middle Alley of the said pish Church, 
towards the reading Pew, in the burying place of his 
Ancestors. 

April 21st, 1678. 

Memorand: Y‘en the yeare 1677 an house scittuate 
in Whaston belonginge to S' Thomas Wharton, 
inhabited by Jane ffogerthwait, was repaired, att the 
charge of the Constablery of Ravenswath & Whashton, 
for the said Jane ffogerthwait and Elizabeth Christy, 
and after them, pony continued for the use of the 
poore from time to time for ever, being given by the 
said St‘ Thomas Wharton for the use above said. 
Attested by 

Luke Coates, Curate of Kirkby Ravensworth 
John Stringer ) Overseers for the; 
Henry Brignell § poore for that year 
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After this follow the names of a number of 
recusants belonging to the parish, who make 
‘‘ declaration, by the laws of the land, that 
they return to the Church in accordance to 
the form and manner therein directed.” 
Most of the names are unfortunately illegible. 

The Startforth Registers commence in 1668. 
From them we took the following notes. 


1719. Memorand: The place on the south side 
between y® Church and y® pol at the request of 
Mr. Sisson was granted to Thomas Hall of Bridge 
End, by the R* Honorable Henry, Lord Viscount 
Lonsdale and Mr. Comissary Gastrel: where the 
said Tho: Hall erected a Pew at his own proper 
charge. 
Witness my hand, Lanc*. Sisson, 
Vic. Startforth. 

This endenture made 15 April in 34th year of 
Eliz: Ralph Spensly of Shaw, in the County of York, 
by agreement with Ralph Coat, Vicar of Startforth 
for a certain sum of money, did oblige himself to pay 
out of his Farm of Ayscough was leased to 
Mr. George Jackson for 3000 years, to pay to Arthur 
Morgan and John Atkin Churchwardens and y* 
successors for 2900 years, the sum of ten shillings, 
upon Good Fryday, upon a blew marble stone within 
the Quire of the said Church, at the charge of the 
said Ralph Spensly ; the Churchwardens, upon the 
Receipt, to distribute the said ten shillings to the 
Poor and impotent of the Parish, and if it happen 
that the said yearly Rent be behind and unpayed on 
the said Day and place, contrary to the Form afore- 
said, that then and at all times thenceforth, it shall 
and may be lawful for the said Church Wardens and 
their successors, for the time being, unto the Premises 
with the appurtenances to enter and distrain and to 
distress, therefrom, and to take, carry away, detain 
or impound till the said Rent with the Arrearages, 
thereof, be fully contented, satisfyed and payed. 

Ralph Spensly 

Tes. Giles Garthwaite, Vicar. 

Charles Ayscough, Cud. Brown. : 

Edw! Foster, Nich. Walton. 

In Oct. 1716. This land belonged to Mr. Gale, 
oe Cook the Tennant, the house is about the 

idle of the East side of the Town Ayscough, near 
Bedale, 

At Copegrove, near Knaresborough, there 
are at the end of one of the registers three 
or four Terriers, the earliest of which we 
give :— 

A True Terrier of the Glebe belonging to the 
Rectory of Copgrave 1722. 

A Parsonage House with Stables & Barn & con- 
viniences, A Garden & Orchard. A Tennants 
— Garth, Behind the Barn, containinge halfe an 

cre, 

In the Church field, Halfe an Acre under Church 
Close Hedge. Three Rood in Unfangs. Halfe an 
Acre in Witherans, An Acre in Entofts, four Rood 
and Halfe adjoyning Deepdale, three Rood and Half 
upon Bobrans, Half an Acre upon Pease Hills, 


Middlefield, one acre upon Lime Kill Balkside, five 
Rood ag*, Deepdale, three Rood upon Norhows, five 
Rood upon Kattlemire flatt, one acre upon the Hows. 

Highfield, Halfe acre and halfe a Rood upon 

Cattlemires, three Rood upon Smiddalls, One Acre 

upon Broad Arse one acre upon ffar Greenwitts, one 

acre upon long Wingapp, one acre upon the middle 
of long Wingapp, Halfe an Acre Robert-Bridge Hill. 

Three Rood call? Cattlemire Close, two acres of 

meadow in the Ings, 

Test. Richd? Akers Thos, Warwick, Curate 
George Geldard Thos. ffryer, Churchwarden 
Charles Smith (The name of the second 

churchwarden is illegible.) 


Beyond the Terriers there is nothing of 
great interest in the registers, but among 
the burials we noticed the following :— 

Oct. 341707, Elizabeth the wife of Thos. Harri- 
son Esq’ was buried in Linnen. Information made 
to Sir Ed, Blachett by M". Shutt and y® penalty 
Paid, Oct y* 4", 

At Burton Leonard the registers com- 
mence in 1672. Among the burials are the 
following notices :— 


Elizabeth Ward a/ias Caplin Besse was buryed 
July y® 2° r7i1. 
Robert son to John Pullan of Stanely, being slaine 
by a Harrow, was buried ffeb. 28, 1711. 
Elizabeth Scurrah an old woman of an hundred 
and three years of age, of Hamswith parish, was 
buryed at Burton Leonard March 19% 1716, 
The Rev’, pious & Learn? M* John Watson of 
Burton Leonard drop* down dead of an apoplexy in 
Ripon Minster, in time of Divine Service & when 
doing his Duty at These Words in the Confession viz : 
We have erred and stray’ from thy ways, on Sunday 
y® 28 day of April in y* Afternoon, 1745. 
So then, alas ; not one word more he said, 
But sliding soft, as down to sleep he laid, 
And breaking off the End for want of Breath, 
Ended his piety in quiet Death. 

Gravis, severitas in vultu, et in verbis fides, 


At South Stainley, near Ripon, we found 
in one of the registers the following memo- 
randum, apparently in the handwriting of 
the late vicar, the Rev. J. B. Waytes :— 


The following I have copied from a loose paper in 
the Parish Chest. It is curious, and deserves tojfbe 
put on record, ‘June y® Sixth 1755. An Account 
of all y® Families in the Parish of South Stainley, 
distinguishing how many of them are of the Com- 
munion of the Church of England, how many are 
Protestant Dissenters and how many are Papists. 

1. M". Henry Raper Jacob Bruce 

Marmaduke Holms Chris, Mankin 
George Hunter Widdow Mankin 


Robert Jaques Thomas Hardcastle 
Francis Kendall Henry Tindall 

John Scaff Francis Pennington 
Jane Press Matthew Pennington 
Wm. Rowe M*. Chris. Benson 


These above named are all church goers. 
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2, These are Papist Families: 
Wn. Mattson, older Tho. Grimstone 
Wm. Mattson, younger Henry Key 
3. Quaker Families : 
Joseph Moor Joseph Coats James Back 
Witness our hands Wm Craggs, Curate 
Church- 


=e Bruce 
omas Pennington § wardens. 


Allowing § persons to each family the population 
of the parish, then, was 120. In 1831 it was 243. 

There are no Quakers now in the Parish, tho’ 
singularly enough just 4 Papists ; none of them how- 
ever of the same names as those above. The rest 
are ‘‘ Church-goers,” as Mr. Craggs phrases it, with 
greater or less regularity. 

Hardcastle, Tindall, Smith, & Buck are the only 
names now remaining in the place, tho’ there are 
descendants of some of the others, through females, 
& Mattsons, Papists, are yet to be found in the 
neighbourhood, as at Bishop Thornton. 


THOORE | 
London Cheatres : 


No. II. THE GLOBE AND LESSER BANKSIDE 
Part JI.—PLAYHOUSES. 
By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 










fi +t M HEN, in December 1598, or in the 
NN H beginning of the year 1599, the 
NY, Theatre was demolished in Shore- 
ditch, and the materials of the 
building removed to the Bankside, and there 
converted into a new playhouse, known to us 
and to all time as the Globe, why was the 
Bankside in Southwark the spot chosen by 
Cuthbert Burbage and his associates for the 
re-erection of their theatre? The first part 
of the present article will supply an answer 
to this question. 

I might have headed this article otherwise; 
possibly it would have been more convenient 
if I had taken the Southwark theatres sepa- 
rately, but I have grouped them round the 
Globe, making it a centre-point, and treating 
the Bankside, and the Gardens, and Theatres 
there, chiefly with reference to the history of 
the Globe playhouse. I have done this 





NAG 


| 
a) 


because, first, it seems to me that the leading 
idea, when considering this period of dramatic 
history, cannot be other than that momen- 
tous and rapid progression which is identical 
with the life and work of Shakespeare; and, 
second, because the information we possess 
in respect of the Globe is incomparably 


fuller than in the cases of either the Theatre 
and Curtain, which we have already dealt with, 
or those lesser Bankside playhouses which 
we shall presently consider ; hence, when we 
come to treat of the Globe, we shall see by 
reflection much that is obscured to us in 
the history of these less important theatres. 
Doubtless there were many improvements in 
the Globe, yet we shall, in a considerable 
degree, be able to transfer the picture of the 
surroundings of the Globe—the stage, the 
auditorium, the actors, and the spectators— 
to these other theatres in which interesting 
information of this kind is either exceedingly 
meagre or non-existent. 

From very early times, before the reign of 
Henry VIII., the Bankside was a favourite 
recreation ground for Londoners. The urban 
influence was not yet abnormal ; although 
dwellers in a city, the hearts of the citizens 
were in the country. Let there be a holiday, 
and they flocked to the green fields at Fins- 
bury, or took ferry to the gardens on the 
other side of the Thames at Southwark, or 
reached them by the old London Bridge. 
Here there were bull-baitings and _bear- 
baitings, fencings and sports, shows and 
“activities” of all kinds. One reason why 
Londoners resorted to the open spaces on 
the Bankside is doubtless to be found in the 
fact that in those days, before omnibuses 
and tramcars and underground railways, the 
Thames was the great highway of London. 
A look at the Braun and Hogenberg’s Plan 
(1572), published by the Topographical 
Society of London, under the direction of 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, or at Norden’s Map 
(1593), which Mr. Wheatley edited and anno- 
tated for the New Shakspere Society, will 
make this fact abundantly clear. The river, 
in these views, is crowded with boats and 
wherries of all kinds and sizes; and there 
are many stairs for the watermen and their 
passengers. It has been well remarked that 
the watermen of that day answered to the 
chairmen of a later date and the cabmen of 
to-day. 

This pleasure ground on the Bankside was 
the Manor or Liberty of Paris Garden. Cun- 
ningham says that the parish of Christ Church 
now occupies the site, and that the name 
survived for many years in Paris Garden 
Stairs, The origin of the name is stated in 
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Blount’s Glossographia (ed. 1681, p. 473), 
quoted by Cunningham as follows :— 

So called from Robert de Paris, who had a house 
and garden there in Richard II.’s time; who, by 
proclamation, ordained that the butchers of London 
should buy that garden for receipt of their garbage 
and entrails of beasts ; to the end the city might not 
be annoyed thereby. 

But Mr. Rendle* can trace the origin 
much further back. He says: 

The first notice I find of Paris Garden is in 1113, 
when Robert Marmion gave a hide of land, called 
Widflete, and a mill, to the Abbey of Bermondsey. 
Paris Garden appears to have been included in the 
bequest, as the Knights Templars held of the Abbey 
the mills of Widflete with a certain garden called 
Paris Garden. In 1313 William de Montacute held 
it; but still of the Abbot as landlord. 

Between this holder and Robert de Paris, 
who held it in the reign of Richard IL., 
there is a gap. The proclamation of 
Richard II. that the butchers of London 
should buy Paris Garden for the receipt 
of garbage and entrails of beasts was the 
beginning of the bear-baiting and the bull- 
baiting which became one of the principal 
amusements of the Bankside; it is not un- 
likely that Robert de Paris or some other 
of Richard’s favourites may have introduced 
the sport from the Continent, where it flour- 
ished. Always, in after years, we find that 
the first thing thought of when ambassadors 
or distinguished foreigners visited the sove- 
reign was to show them these baiting sports 
on the Bankside. 

When the turbulent Plantagenet times 
were over, and the power of the nobility 
broken, more peaceful days set in, and we 
may date the rise of English sports and 
amusements from the reign of Henry VII. 
In the following reign, what the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, with its jousts and festive 
pastimes, was to Harry and Francis, the 
archery and the baitings, and so forth, were 
to the citizens outside London. It meant that 
the people were settling down to habits of 
industry, and sought diversion in those sports 
which, however crude and cruel, were, as 
pointed out in our previous article, neverthe- 
less the beginning or foundation of the theatres. 
From jousts and feastings and rough sports 
the Court passed to masques, revels, interludes, 

* In Harrison's Description of England, ed. Furni- 
vall, for New Shakspere Society. 


and plays ; and these erelong percolated down 
to the common recreation grounds of the city. 
In 1526, we learn from the Vorthumberland 
Household Book, the Earl went to Paris 
Garden to behold the bear-baiting there. 
In 1544, the Duke of Nexara was in England 
as ambassador from Spain, and one of his 
suite wrote an account of the sports at Paris 
Garden : * 


On the other side of the town we have seen seven 
bears, some of them very large ; they are driven into 
a circus, where they are confined by a long rope, while 
large and courageous dogs are let loose upon them as 
if to be devoured, and a fight takes place. It is not 
bad sport to witness the conflict. The large bears 
contend with three or four dogs, and sometimes one 
is victorious and sometimes the other ; the bears are 
ferocious and of great strength, and not only defend 
themselves with their teeth, but hug the dogs so closely 
with their forelegs, that, if they were not rescued by 
their masters, they would be suffocated. At the same 
place a pony is baited, with a monkey on its back, 
defending itself against the dogs by kicking them ; 
and the shrieks of the monkey, when he sees the dogs 
hanging from the ears and neck of the pony, render 
the scene very laughable. 


The result of the neighbourhood of the 
Stews (allowed houses till 1545) and the 
Paris Garden, was that the Bankside became 
a resort of vagabonds and ruffians; and in 
1546 Henry VIII. issued a proclamation to 
clear the neighbourhood, employing all the 
able-bodied men in the King’s service, either 
in galleys or as soldiers :— 


For reformation whereof like as his most royall 
Matie hath thought convenient and doth determyne 
to vse and ymploie all such ruffyns, Vagabondes, 
Masterles men, common players, and evill disposed 
persons to serve his Matie & his Realme in theis his 
warres in certaine Gallies and other like vesselles 
whiche his highnes entendeth to arme forth against 
his enemyes before the first of June next comyng.T 


Crowley, a poet of the reign of HenryVIIL, 
wrote the following lines on Paris Garden :—t 


What follie is this to keep with danger, 

A great mastive dog, and fowle ouglie bear ; 

And to this end, to see them two fight, 

With terrible tearings, a ful ouglie sight. 

And methinkes those men are most fools of al, 
Whose store of money is but very smal ; 

And yet every Sunday they will surely spend 

One penny or two, the bearward’s living to mend. 





* Collier, History of Dramatic Poetry, iii. 93. 


Ibid, i., 135. 
te lini also Wilkinson’s Zondina 


Lllustrata. 
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At Paris Garden each Sunday, a man shal not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bearward’s 
One halfpenny apiece they use for to give, [Wvale, 
When some have no more in their purses, I believe ; 
Wel, at the last day, their conscience wil declare, 
What the poor ought to have al that they may spare. 
If you therefore give to see a bear fight, 

Be sure God His curse upon you will light ! 

Collier quotes * the MS. chronicle, be- 
ginning at the reign of Edward VI., to the 
effect that on Sunday, 9th December, 1554, 
at after noon was a bere baytyng on the Bank-syde, 
and ther the grett blynd bere brake losse, and in 
ronnyng away he shakt a servyng man by the calff of 
the leg, and byt a gret pese away, and after by the 
hokyll bone, that within three days after he died. 

The same chronicler gives an account of 
several bear-baitings before Elizabeth at 
Whitehall; and also of a visit to Paris 
Garden :— 

The 25th day [of May] [year illegible] they [the 
French ambassadors] were brought to the court with 
musyke to dener, for ther was grett cher, and after 
dener to bere and bull bayting; and the queene’s 
grace and the Ambassadors stud in the galere [at 
Whitehall] lokyng of the — till vj at nyght.... 
The 26 day of May they whent from the byssopes 
house to Powlls warff, and toke barge and so to Parys 
garden, for ther was boyth bare and bull baytyng, and 
the capteyn, with a xii. of the gard, to kepe rowm for 
them to see the baytyng. 

It will be observed that in all these notices 
Sunday was the day for the exhibition, and 
this continued to be the case for many years. 
One cannot but call to mind the “ Sunday in 
the Zoo” of our own time. 

In Aggas’s ‘* View of London,” engraved 
about 1560, but not published till 1603,+ 
there are two circles marked out for ‘‘ Bear- 
baiting,” at a short distance from each other. 
In Braun and Hogenberg’s Plan, from C7vé- 
tates Orbis Terrarum, 1572, these circi also 
appear, one marked “ Bowll Baytyng,” and 
the other “Beare B3aytyng.” The circular 
buildings were evidently intended as humble 
imitations of the ancient Roman amphi- 
theatre : inside there was a low tier of circular 
seats for the spectators, at the back of which 
a sort of screen ran all round, in part open, 
so as to admit a view from without, evident 
in Braun’s plan by the figures who are look- 
ing through on the outside. 

The buildings are unroofed, and in both 
plans shown during the time of performance, 


* Collier, History of Dramatic Poetry, ‘iii. 95. 
t See Crace’s Catalogue. — 


which in Aggas’s View is announced by the 
display of little flags or streamers on the top. 
The dogs are tied up in slips near each other 
ready for the sport ; and in Braun’s Plan the 
combatants are actually engaged. The ponds 
for the bears and the dog-kennels are clearly 
marked in each View: in Aggas’s Plan, which 
is the earlier, the disjoining slip of land con- 
tains only one large pond, common to the 
two places of exhibition; while in Braun 
this appears divided into three ponds, besides 
two others, one near either amphitheatre. 
It need not be explained to those who have 
visited the Zoological Gardens that the ponds 
were for the bears to wash themselves in ; 
the beasts delight in water; and probably 
near at hand were high ragged posts or trees, 
for the bears to climb up, and scaffolds where 
they could sun and dry themselves and 
sleep, till their time came to be “ baited ” 
for the visitors’ recreation. 

At this point I shall interrupt the history 
of the Bear Garden, and proceed to deal with 
the origin of plays and playhouses in South- 
wark. 

Writing of the Southwark Inns, Mr. Rendle, 
the historian of Old Southwark, says :— 


These old inns were the first places for theatrical 
entertainments; the models upon which modern 
theatres have been constructed. Many of the old 
inns of the borough had the courtyard, a kind of pit 
for the groundlings ; rooms round which imply boxes 
and galleries in tiers around and above the yard. At 
the Angel Tavern (Angel Court), next the King’s 
Bench, the Faithful Couple; or, the Royal Shep- 
herdess, was later on performed by Pinkethman and 
others. The Catherine Wheel, the Mermaid, and 
other of the old inns, all now passed or passing away, 
show by their construction that they were often used 
as theatres. I have an abundance of old advertise- 
ments to that effect . . . Southwark, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, must have been full of carriers’ inns. In 
the yards of some a stage was erected, and dramatic 
pieces performed. 


It was probably one of the companies play- 
ing at these inns, that the following letter 
concerned :*— 


Stephen Gardyner Bishop of Winchester to Paget. 
Intends to have a solemn dirge and mass for the late 
King. At the same time the players in Southwark 
are to have “a solemn playe to trye who shal have 
most resorte, they in game, or I in earnest.” -Re- 
quests the Lord Protector to interfere. 





* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1547 
—!I 580, Pp. I. 
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On the same point Collier has the follow- 
ing :*¥— 

By a passage in Tytler’s Edward VI. and Mary 
(vol. i., p. 20), it appears that the Earl of Oxford’s 
players were performing a comedy in Southwark, while 
a solemn dirge for the soul‘of Henry VIII. was being 
sung in the church of St. Saviour. 

The first theatre built on the Bankside was 
the Rose. Its origin and date have not yet 
been settled. We saw in our previous article 
that the Theatre and the Curtain were opened 
in 1577; they were soon in full swing ; bring- 
ing down the curses of respectability and 
employers of labour, and the denunciations 
of Puritans. An opposition so vigorous 
argues present success, and apprehension of 
permanent success. Players had long existed 
in Southwark, carrying on their profession 
with vigour in the old inn-yards ; how long 
was it before they took a leaf out of Mr. 
James Burbage’s book, and had a theatre for 
themselves? In the present day, no doubt, a 
month or two at the outside would suffice for 
this operation ; and it is probable that even 
in those days the time was not long, and that 
the Rose was shortly after in existence. 

Cunningham tells us that a messuage or 
tenement called the Rose is mentioned in the 
charter of Edward VI. granting the manor of 
Southwark to the city of London.t 

We learn from Mr. Rendle, the Southwark 
authority, some particulars concerning the 
Rose, much anterior to those given by Collier. 
It seems that in connection with some law 
proceedings between the Charity Commis- 
sioners and the parish of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street, to which the “little Rose” estate on 
the Bankside belongs, the will of Thomasyn 
Symonds, a very early owner of the estate, 
was discovered, and a copy was given to Mr. 
Rendle. The date of the will is 1553, and 
the testator left the estate to the parish of St. 
Mildred in trust for certain purposes specified. 
She calls it “ the little Roose, with two gar- 
deyns, in the Parishe of Seyntt Margarett’s 
in Southwarck, now Seynt Savy".” On the 17th 
November, 1574, the trustees (of whom Am- 
brose Nicolas was one, and there were seven- 
teen others) let the property so devised to 
William Griffen for thirty-one years, at 7/. 


* History of Dramatic Poetry, vol. is p. 135: 
+ Harrison’s Description of England, ed. Furnivall, 
New Shakspere Society. my 


perannum. This lease was assigned, on the 
11th December, 1579, to Robert Withens. 
Then, on 24th March, 1584, Withens assigned 
(by sale) his right to “ Philip Hinchley,” 
citizen and dyer of London. This “ Philip 
Hinchley” is a mis-spelling, and should read 
“Philip Henslowe,”—Henslowe, who built 
the playhouse known to us as the “ Rose” or 
“ Little Rose,” in 1591. Now the question 
is: Was this tenement or building which we 
have traced from 1553, used as a theatre 
before 1591? 

Collier says that theatres must have existed 
on the Bankside before 1587, because in that 
year the inhabitants of Southwark complained 
that plays and interludes were still represented 
on the Sabbath, “ especially within the liberty 
of the Clink, and within the parish of St. 
Saviour’s.” Again, we learn from Mr. Rendle 
that Thomas Poope, a principal actor in 
Shakespeare’s plays, had an agreement with 
the parish for the property, paying a rental 
of 20/. a year. Mr. Rendle has seen the 
entry in the Vestry minutes—“ 1586, Morgan 
Pope for the Bear Garden.” It is possible 
these facts may concern the Bear Garden, 
but Mr. Rendle associates them with the 
Rose ; and the thought arises (purely specu- 
lative, of course) that some of the Southwark 
players may at this time have emulated their 
brethren in Shoreditch, and left the inn-yards 
for a house devoted to stage-plays, interludes, 
and comedies. 

It tends to confirm this idea when we read 
in Collier, that the date of the building of the 
Rose must have been considerably prior to 
1587, as in 1591 it was “ extensively repaired ” 
by Philip Henslowe. Collier grounded his 
conclusion on some items extracted from 
Henslowe’s Diary, preserved in Dulwich 
College,* headed “ A note of such charges as 
I have lay’'d owt abowte my playhowsse.” It 
is dated 1592, but the account begins in 
1591 :— 

“Ttem Lent the thecher [thatcher] 20s. ; 


Itm pd for payntinge my stage, IIs. ; 
Itm pd for sellynge [ceiling] the rome 





* T have not seen the original ; but I believe the 
above entries are not among the forged or suspected 
documents. Cf. Mr. Wheatley’s paper on ‘ Collier’s 
Shakespeare Documents ” in the BibHiographer, vol. v., 
p- 112; also Catalogue of Dulwich MSS., pp. 157-63. 
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ner the tyerhowsse, 10s.; Itm pd for 
sellings to my Lords Rome 45.3; Itm. 
pd for making the penthowsse shed at 
the tyeringe howse-doore, 10s.” 


If Collier used the words “ extensively 
repaired” legitimately, and the account of 
charges from which these items are taken is 
verily for the reparation of an existing play- 
house, then no doubt he is correct in 
assigning some earlier date for the Rose. 
We know definitely that after these repairs it 
was opened as a playhouse in 1592, and that 
Strange’s men acted there; whether its use 
between 1584, when it came into Henslowe’s 
hands, and 1592, when it was taken by 
Strange’s company, will ever be satisfactorily 
settled it is impossible to say: but in the 
meantime I put forward the following view of 
the question. 

We have seen in Aggas’s View of 1560, 
there were two amphitheatres for “ baitings ” 
in Paris Garden, and also in Braun’s Plan 
of 1572 the same. Now, when we come to 
look at Norden’s Map of 1593, one of these 
“‘baitings ” has disappeared, and ‘the Play- 
howse” appears there instead. This has 
been proved beyond dispute to be the Rose, 
opened in the previous year, 1592, as we 
have just seen. If we compare Aggas and 
Braun with Norden, we can hardly resist 
the conclusion that the Rose must be the 
missing amphitheatre converted into a play- 
house. The other “ baiting” has become in 
Norden ‘‘ the Beare-howse,” and in 1602 we 
read in Dekker’s Sativomastix, ‘‘ Thou hast a 
breath as sweet as the Rose, that grows by 
the bear-garden,” showing that the proximity 
of the two places was such that the offensive 
smells of the Bear Garden (frequently alluded 
to in contemporary literature) penetrated into 
the playhouse. 

I put these facts together: the contiguity 
of the two amphitheatres for ‘‘ baitings ”; the 
disappearance of one between 1572 and 1592; 
the fact that in 1577 the Theatre and the 
Curtain were successfully established ; and 
then the probability rises up, that one of 
these amphitheatres in Paris Garden was 
converted into use as a playhouse at some 
time between 1577 and 1592; that Philip 
Henslow when he bought it in 1584, bought 
it with the same object in view as when in 
1592 he “ extensivelyrepaired ” his playhouse. 


It is noticeable that he speaks of it in 1592 
as “my playhowse”—not his house, or his 
property, or estate, but his playhouse, which 
certainly implies its previous use for that 
purpose. 

Malone infers the existence of the Rose 
before 1598, from the satire of Skialetheia 
published at that date— 

“ . .. if my dispose 
Persuade me to a a play, T’ll to the Rose 
Or Curtain . 


Cunningham says es the Rose was built 
after March 1584, “but it is not clear that 
there had not been a playhouse on the same 
spot at an earlier period.” Like the other 
playhouses of the period, it was a wooden 
building, “done abowt with ealme bordes” 
on the outside.* 

We learn from Mr. Fleay’s paper on the 
acting companies,f that on or before 19th 
February, 1591-2, they (L. Strange’s company 
under management of Alleynt) removed to 
the third London theatre, the Rose, built for 
Henslowe on Bankside. . . . On 26th De- 
cember, 1593 (Henslowe has 27th Decem- 
ber wrongly), Sussex’s actors came to the 
Rose, and on the 1st April, 1594, were 
joined by the remnant of the Queen’s men 
left when L. Strange’s company absorbed 
the most of them; but they finally quitted 
London on 8th April, and went into the 
country... . On 14th May, 1594, the 
Admiral’s men came to the Rose.... 
Between September and December 1600, 
the fourth public theatre in London was 
opened by the Admiral’s company, who 
moved to it from the Rose; it was called 
the Fortune. . . . The company occupying 
the Rose after this was Derby’s, afterwards 
called the Earl of Worcester’s. 

The year 1603 was a great plague year, 
and the theatres were closed. This was the 
year in which James I. changed the names 
of all the companies; and this company of 
the Earl of Worcester’s players at the Rose 


* Collier (Henslowe’s Diary, Pp. 4)- 

+ Royal Historical Society’s 7vansactions, vol. x., 

II 
s t Pr. Warner, in his introduction to the Catalogue 
of Dulwich MSS., says that Aileyn in 1592 was a 
member of the Lord Admiral’s company. But in 
another place Mr. Warner mentions that Alleyn went 
with Strange’s men on a — tour in.1593. 
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became the Queen’s company. The Rose 
was given up in this year, 1603, and the 
Queen’s company played at the Boar’s Head. 
With regard to the playwrights, Mr. Fleay 
concludes that in 1592 Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Peele, and perhaps Greene, were writing for 
Strange’s men at the Rose; this company 
also produced plays by Kyd and Lodge. 
In 1593-4, Sussex’s men played George a 
Greene, Titus Andronicus, and the old Ler, 
formerly in possession of the Queen’s men. 
Between June 1594 and October 1597, the 
Admiral’s men acted plays by Marlowe, 
Heywood, Chapman, and Dekker ; and be- 
tween November 1597 and September 1600 
a full list of authors is given in Henslowe’s 
Diary, including these names :—Haughton, 
Jonson, Munday, Dekker, Chettle, Drayton, 
Wilson, Chapman, Porter, Hathaway, Day, 
Heywood, Boyle, and Pitt. Between 17th 
August, 1602, and 7th March, 1603, Dekker, 
Chettle, Smith, Webster, Middleton, Hatha- 
way, Day, and Heywood were writing con- 
temporaneously for the Admiral’s men at the 
Fortune, and for Worcester’s men at the 
Rose. 

In July 1597-8, while Pembroke’s men 
were playing at the Rose, and the authors 
named in that long list from Henslowe’s 
Diary were at work writing plays for them, 
the vestry of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, passed 
the following resolution :*— 

That a petition shall he made to the bodye of the 
Councel concerning the playhouses in this parish; 
wherein the enormities shall be showed that come 
thereby to the parish, and that in respect thereof they 
may be dismissed and put down from playing; and 
that four or two of the Churchwardens, &c., shall 
present the cause with a collector of the Boroughside, 
and another of the Bankside. 

How soon after 1603 Henslowe’s lease 
was to expire is not mentioned in his Diary, 
but Collier says that on the 25th of June in 
that year he minutes down the substance of 
conversations he had had at a scrivener’s with 
the ground landlord, when he was required, if 
the lease were renewed, to pay 20/.a year rent, 
and to lay out roo marks upon the building. 
His determination on this proposal was that 
he would rather “pull down the playhouse ” 
than accede to terms he considered so ex- 
orbitant. 


* Chalmer’s 4Zolo ‘ . Parish Regist 
o aoe ology, P. 404. arish Register of 


VOL. XI. 


Hentzner, writing in 1598,* says of London 
theatres :— 

Without the city are some theatres where English 
actors represent almost every day tragedies and 
comedies to very numerous audiences; these are con- 
cluded with excellent music, variety of dances, and 
the excessive applause of those that are present. Not 
far from these theatres, which are built of wood, lies 
the royal barge close to the river: it has two splendid 
cabins beautifully ornamented with glass windows, 
painting, and gilding; it is kept upon dry ground, 
and sheltered from the weather. 

There is still another place, built in the form of 
a theatre, which serves for the baiting of bulls and 
bears ; they are fastened behind, and then worried by 
great English bull-dogs. 

Here the reference is clearly to the “ Beare- 
Howse,” as Norden has it. The barge pro- 
bably points to the visits of the Queen to 
the playhouses of Southwark. 

Here our story of the Rose must cease. 
I believe that this, and the history of Paris 
Garden, with the bear-baiting, so far as it 
has been traced, will, without any expansion 
on our part, present an answer to the question 
with which we started—Why, when the 
Burbages shifted their playhouse in 1598-9, 
did they choose the Bankside for their new 
building? There can be no doubt that it 
was the prospect of patronage in the stream 
of visitors to Paris Garden which followed 
from the facilities of transit offered by the 
Thames, together with a desire to emulate 
Henslowe’s success at the Rose, which de- 
cided the enterprising family, to whom our 
national drama owes so much, to choose 
this great recreation ground for their new 
venture. Perhaps also there was an element 
of personal pique in their decision. We 
detailed the litigious dispute between Alleyn 
and the Burbages in our former article, Now, 
on 22nd October, 1592, Alleyn was married 
to Joan Woodward, Henslowe’s step-daughter; 
and Mr. Warner says that from this time 
Henslowe and Alleyn “were united more or 
less closely in a theatrical partnership, which 
was only dissolved by the death of Henslowe 
in 1616.” Hence it is probable that when 
the Burbages set up their new playhouse in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Rose 
they were partly actuated by resentment. 
But the prosperity of the Rose was now at 
an end. From the erection of the Globe, in 
1599, we must date the decline of the Rose. 


* Horace Walpole’s translation (1757), pp. 41-3. 
Q 
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Had it not been for the all-commanding 
success of the Globe, Henslowe would 
doubtless have paid the demands of his 
ground-landlord, and have continued his 
proprietorship of the Rose. But he wisely 
turned his attention to the playhouses in 
which he was interested on the other side of 
the river Thames. 


(To be continued. ) 
Celebrated WBirthplaces. 


CARDINAL MorTON AT MILBORNE 
St. ANDREW’s, DORSETSHIRE. 
How dearly I do like to zee 
the pleiice a-tedle’s a-twold o’. 
BARNES’S Poems, 


a Rt HANK God we don’t live in 
ae 244 Dorset!” were the first words of 
4} a sermon I heard delivered in 

Manchester some years ago. It 
is consoling to know that in old days, at any 
rate, Dorset had not so bad a character ; for 
from a MS. written in the early part of the 
reign of James I., and from which, by the kind- 
ness of its owner, Mr. J. C. Mansel-Pleydell, 
I am enabled to make a few extracts, we get 
a very different impression. The writer was 
John Budden,* and the subject 


The life and death of John 
Morton, Cardinall Archbp. 
of Canterbury, High Chancellour of 
State to Three Kings, 
famous for Religion 
Pollecy and Inte- 
grity of Life. 


\ 
‘ 





From it we learn ‘‘In that parte of England, 
bordering on the South, which the Durotriges in 
times paste possessed, and now (though the character 
is chainged, yet the reason of that significant title 
remaining) the people are caled the Inhabitants of 
Dorsetsheir, as neighbouring the sea coast. Not ffar 
from a certaine towne called Beere was John Morton 
borne. Jz a countrie pfitable for pasture and hus- 
bandry, famous for people and commercers, renowned 
Sor ciuility and riches, and much com’ ended for enter- 
taynement and hospitality.” 


Milborne St. Andrews is one of those 
double names of which there are so many 


* Budden was Principal of New Inn 1609, King’s 
Professor of Civil Law, and Principal of Broadgate 
(Pembroke) College at the time of his death, 1620, 


in Dorset; and here, early in the fifteenth 
century, at the Manor House, of which 
we give an illustration, John Morton was 
born. He was the son of Richard 
Morton, and Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Turburville and Cecilia Beauchamp. He 
was educated at Cerne Abbey, and sub- 
sequently at Balliol College, Oxford. For 
many years Cardinal Morton, Lord Chan- 
cellor and Primate of all England, was, next 
to his royal master Henry Tudor, the fore- 
most man in the realm, and his career forms 
a large part of the history of the period.* 
Francis Bacon included his life in that of 
Henry VIL., and evidently was a great admirer 
of him. In virtue of his office as Chancellor, 
his life has been told by Lord Campbell. 
Dr. Hook has of course included him in 
his Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
(by the way, Dorsetshire has produced no 
less than four Archbishops of Canterbury), 
and more recently the Rev. T. Mozley has 
again told the story of the Lives of King 
Henry VII., Prince Arthur, and Cardinal 
Morton. But perhaps the best and most vivid 
portrait of this “wary courtier, the model 
for future Talleyrands,” as Campbell some- 
what spitefully calls him, is to be found in 
More’s Ufopia. Sir Thomas More was page 
to Morton, and the latter would have a 
claim upon the interest of every student of 
English history for the careful education he 
gave this eminent man, if upon no other 
grounds. That the Cardinal foresaw a dis- 
tinguished career for the friend of Colet and 
Erasmus, is shown by the story that one 
day at dinner, being attended by the future 
Lord Chancellor (who, with the sons of some 
of the best families in England, formed part 
of his household, as was the fashion of the 
times), Morton said to his guests, ‘ This 
child here waiting at the table, whosoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous 
rare man.” 

Sir Thomas More had thus exceptional 
opportunities of judging of his master, and 
has left us a graphic description of him. 


* In the two first reigns of the House of Tudor, 
the Great Seal may be considered in its highest splen- 
dour, for the Chancellor was generally the first 
minister of the Crown, and by his advice the Lord 
Chancellor and the other high officers of State were 
appointed.”—-CAMPBELL’s Lives of the Chancellors. 
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Budden’s estimate of the man, being less 
known, may be worth quoting. ‘His 
speech,” he says, was 


well pollished and effectuall, his will incomparable, his 
memory rather wonderfull, his study in both the lawes 
soe absolute, that it was disputable in which he ex- 
celled ; his body of a mediocrity in stature and comeli- 
nesse ; in grassitude his strength aboue the measure 


This last touch may be considered a keynote 
to his character. When we realize the varied 
nature of his employment at home, his em- 
bassies abroad, the perilous times in which 
he lived, and the way in which he contrived 
to flourish amidst every vicissitude of the 
State, we cannot but feel that he was a 
man of rare ability. The well-known episode 





BIRTHPLACE OF CARDINAL MORTON. 


and firmenesse of his outward p’portion, his coun- 
tenance com’anding a reuerence and to w™ thou 
couldst not but vouchsafe an obeysance, in his gate a 
comelynesse tempered with gracefullnes and his person 
not difficult of accesse, yet so disposed that neither his 
seuerity affrighted nor affability embouldened any one. 
To this (besides many guifts of nature) he had a kind 
of artificiall cunning to insinuate with the fauour of 

eate men, and reconsile the opinion of the best ju- 
San towards him, etc. 


immortalised in Richard 11T. (Act iii., sc. 4) 
may be taken as an example. Holinshed 
describes how, in June 1483, while the lords 
were sitting in Council at the Tower, “ devis- 
ing the honourable solemnity of the young 
king (Edward V.’s) coronation,” the Pro- 
tector came in ; and Shakespeare thus gives 
the scene ;— 
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Gloucester.—My Lord of Ely, 

When I was last in Holborn 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there,* 

I do beseech you, send for some of them. 
£ly.—Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

[Zxit. 

Then follows the well-known accusation and 
summary execution of Lord Hastings for 


witchcraft. 
The fate that fell 
On poor Hastings’ wretched head 

was narrowly escaped by Morton, who was 
committed to the care of Henry, Duke of 
Buckingham, and sent to Brecknock Castle, 
but he found means to escape thence, and 
‘“‘chainging his rayment, very priuately con- 
weighed himselfe into his Ile of Ely, from 
vhence, sufficiently assisted w™ frinds and 
money, he sayled into the low countries.” 

The crowning glory of the life and policy 
of Morton—viz., his coalition of the Houses 
of York and Laacaster, alone would entitle 
him to a very honourable place in English 
history. This joining of the Roses, whereof 
Ely was the author, was effected by the 
marriage between Henry Tudor, Duke of 
Richmond, and Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Edward IV., and no union happier in its 
consequences was probably ever made since 
our island has been a monarchy. 

On Henry VII.’s accession Morton was 
placed at the head of the civil and religious 
administration of the kingdom. If further 
proof were needed of the many-sided nature 
of the man, it would be found in the practical 


nature of his pursuits, apart from statesman- - 


ship; thus a drain or cut was made from 
Peterborough to Wisbeach, a distance of 
twelve miles, at his sole expense. It is still 
known as Morton’s Leame. Again, Leland 
says he employed his fortune in building and 
repairing his houses at Canterbury, Lambeth, 
Maidstone, Addington Park, and Charing. 
At Ford he almost built the whole house. 
At Oxford, of which he was Chancellor, his 
arms on various buildings attest his muni- 
ficence.t Literary men will be disposed to 


* Amongst his many preferments Morton held the 
See of Ely, and the great garden of the town-house 
of its bishops, said to cover twenty acres, was famous, 
The site is still called Ely Place. 

+ Quarterly gules and ermines, in the first and last 
two goats’ heads argent erased, horns or. They may be 
seen also in the hall of Milton Abbey. Morton’s 
rebus, a ton or cask with M upon it, is well known. 


think the more highly of him if they accept 
him as the author of the Zi of Richard IIT, 
which, generally attributed to Sir Thomas 
More, was, according to Campbell, written 
by his predecessor Morton, and is, by 
the same authority, to be reckoned as the 
first classical prose composition in our lan- 
guage. 

There can be little doubt that in his 
later days the Cardinal earned much un- 
popularity in connection with the tax called 
a Benevolence.* Morton was said to raise 
it to higher rates bya means which some 
called his Fork (sometimes called his Crutch), 
for he inserted an article in the instruction 
to the Commissioners who were to levy it, 
That if they met with any who were sparing, 
that they should tell them that they must needs 
have, because they laid up; and if they were 
spenders, they must also needs have, because it 
was seen in their port and manner of bearing. 
So neither escaped. Yet it is satisfactory to 
think that he was personally untainted by 
thevice of avarice. 

It is often stated that John Morton was 
born at Bere Regis. The fact is, the Manor 
House in which he saw the light stood on 
the left bank of the stream, which divides 
Milborne St. Andrew from Milborne Style- 
ham, a hamlet of Bere. The two Milbornes 
are, to all intents and purposes, the same, 
and are only ecclesiastically disunited. 

The devouring tooth of time has not 
spared the birthplace of this great man, 
Primate and Premier of England, and Coun- 
sellor of State to three kings, though he was. 
The greater part of the house has been 
pulled down; only the offices remain, occu- 
pied by the tenant of the “ Manor House 
Farm.” But the family is still honourably 
represented in the county by Mr. J. C. 
Mansel-Pleydell, who is a lineal descendant 
of a brother of the cardinal’s, and who 
possesses relics in the shape of a curious 
embroidered satin prayer-cushion, represent- 
ing the finding of Moses, and some eccle- 
siastical lace, which belonged to and were 
used by this the most distinguished of Dorset 
worthies. 

Archbishop Morton died at Knowle, in 


* This impost, originated by Edward IV., abolished 
by Richard III. to ingratiate himself with the people, 
was revived by Henry, who raised thereby large sums, 
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Kent, 13th September, 1500, aged go, and 
was interred at Canterbury, where a sump- 
tuous monument was erected ; but it is said 
that the pavement fell in upon his coffin, and 
some of his remains, wrapt up in cerecloths, 
were Carried away, the head being almost the 
only part remaining. The latter was begged 
by one Ralph Sheldon, in 1670, who be- 
queathed it to his niece, Mrs. Sheldon, Maid 
of Honour to Catherine of Braganza; and 
what became of it is not known. Sic transit 
gloria mundi ! 
J. J. Foster. 
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Chronicles of the Abbey of Elstow. By the REv. S.R. 
WIGRAM. With some Notes on the Architecture of 
the Church. By M. J.C. BuckKLEy. Oxford and 
London (Parker & Co.), 1885. 8vo, pp. vi, 220. 


E nuns of the Benedictine abbey, convent, 
or monastery of Elstow, in the county of 
Bedford, did not keep any chronicle of 
their doings, and therefore the title of this 
book is a little misleading. Mr. Wigram 
has devoted considerable time and labour to the eluci- 
dation of the history of this interesting abbey, from 
the date of its foundation in 1078 by Judith, widow 
of Waltheof, Earl of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
to the date of its dissolution and transfer to Humfry 
Radclyff, Knight; and as every such history is the 
means, and very often the only means, of illustrating 
the dark periods of English social history, every student 
must acknowledge his indebtedness for such a contri- 
bution, Mr. Wigram has done his work faithfully 
and well. On higher a we should have preferred 
the original Latin of the documents he quotes, and 
we could have spared many of the notes of explana- 
tion of terms which are well known, but neither of 
these defects mar the usefulness of the book ; first, 
because, so far as we have been able to test, Mr. Wigram 
is an accurate translator ; and, secondly, because the 
originals are not difficult of access. 

The dark story of Judith’s treachery to the heroic 
Waltheof opens the history of Elstow, and, as it pro- 
ceeds, many interesting glimpses of the times come 
before us. In the turbulent reign of Henry III. we 
have a story of the seizure of the justices at Dun- 
stable by the unsuccessful parties to a suit, an act 
which led to the siege of Bedford Castle by the king, 
and the hanging of the turbulent lord. Such un- 
licensed conduct is strongly contrasted with the legal 
proceedings of Edward I., who appointed a com- 
mission to ascertain whether the master and brethren 
of the hospital of St. Leonard, Bedford, might 
properly, and without harm, stop up a roadway and 
construct another in lieu thereof. The reading of 
these old records brings home scenes of domestic 





history to be obtained from no other source, and we 
wish the history of all monastic institutions was 
within reach. Not only of the general domestic 
history do they treat, but of course of much family 
history as well. The pedigree of the Hervey family 
occurs at p. 143, and, what perhaps is more generally 
interesting, a deed /emp. John gives us a glimpse at 
a probable ancestor of John Bunyan. 





The Genealogist’s Guide; being a general search 
through genealogical, topographical, and biographi- 
cal works, family histories, peerage claims, etc. By 
GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D. Second edition. 
London, 1885 (G. Bell & Sons), 8vo, pp. xi, 682. 


Every antiquary knows Dr. Marshall’s genealogical 
labours, and long before this notice will have appeared 
they will have obtained this second edition of a work 
always highly valued. In the seven hundred closely 
printed pages, arranged alphabetically under the 
family names, we have as complete a genealogical 
guide as could well be wished for, each entry contain- 
ing references to the authorities where the pedigrees 
are to be found. English biography and genealogy 
is a subject very widely interesting beyond antiquarian 
circles, and inquirers in this field should first of all 
consult Dr. Marshall’s Guzde. Dr. Marshall requests 
all readers to first of all read his preface, which will 
be found to contain most useful hints for the right 
understanding of the scope and purpose of the volume. 
In referring to works he has consulted, we note that 
Dr. Marshall pays a well merited tribute to Mr. 
Solly’s Judex of Hereditary Titles, published a few 
years ago by the Index Society, since which time that 
Society seems to have slept most peacefully. With 
such an example of good work before them as this 
Genealogist’s Guide, we cannot help lamenting that 
good index work should not have been by this time 
thoroughly set on foot by proper organization. 





Antiquities ; consisting of translations of some three 
hundred inedited charters and deeds, dating from 
1171, having many autographs and seals, and 
containing reference to the Marmion, Montfort, 
Devereux, and other families ; origin of Stonehenge 
and similar remains ; Tumuli, or grave mounds 
recently discovered in the Midlands ; royal castle 
of Bromwich ; visits of Shakespeare to Park Hall ; 
Morderay Shakespeare and Catherine Sadler; 
Wager of Battle ; early Anglo-Hebrew Christians ; 
occupancy and ownership of land from the Con- 
quest ; Roman coins recently discovered ; hoar- 
stones ; survey of some Roman roads ; with maps 
and fac-simile of an ancient charter and deed, etc. 
By CHRISTOPHER CHATTOCK. Birmingham, 1884 
(White & Pike), 4to, pp. [x] 307. 


This very extraordinary title, followed by a dedica- 
tion to Professor Max Miiller, list of subscribers, and 
index, opens the way to a miscellany of great and 
varied interest. Mr. Chattock is a surveyor, and no 
class of professional men, lawyers alone excepted, 
perhaps, have better opportunities before them of 
obtaining out-of-the-way information. If Mr. Chat- 
tock has chosen to present his collections in his 
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own fashion, we shall not quarrel with him, though 
we could wish he had made his book conform to 
modern literary usages; and our transcript of the 
title, lengthy though it be, saves us the trouble of 
enumerating the contents of the volume. 

We are quite willing to follow Mr. Chattock in all 
his facts, and his local knowledge is an element of the 
very greatest importance, but we cannot agree with all 
his derivations from names of places, full of interest 
and suggestiveness though they are. One very im- 
portant point he devotes a chapter to—namely, as to 
the place of landing of the Saxons. Green and other 
authorities place it in Hampshire, Southampton 
Water, but Mr. Chattock pleads very strongly, and, 
we are tempted to say, successfully, for Charmouth, 
in Dorsetshire. One fact he points out very curiously, 
that Dorsetshire county and towns are mentioned 
many years prior to Hampshire county and towns in 
Anglo-Saxon documents and the Chronicle. It will be 
seen that this subject wants some fresh investigation, 
and if Mr. Chattock should prove to be correct, some 
of the early steps of the conquerors of Britain will 
have to be retraced. 

What we have said will quite suffice to show that 
Mr. Chattock’s book is full of curious and interesting 
matter—information that only Mr. Chattock could 
supply, and often original thoughts and ideas which, 
without accepting offhand, we shall certainly study 
with a view to correcting many received historical 
conclusions. 





The Western Antiquary, or Devon, Cornwall, and 
Somerset Note- Book. Edited by W. H. K. 
WRIGHT. Plymouth (Luke), Part X. March 
1885, 4to. 


Byegones relating to Wales and the Border Counties 
Oswestry (Caxton Press). October to March (2 
parts), 4to. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes. Edited 
by W. D. Pink. Part V., vol. ii. Leigh, 1885 
(Chronicle Office), 4to. 


The Manx Note-Book, Edited by A. W. Moore. 

No. 1, January 1885, Douglas (Johnson), 8vo. 

We are very pleased to see our old friends so active 
and useful, and to welcome a fresh companion to the 
goodly supply of local antiquarian papers. We 
cannot well do without these most valuable aids to 
history, for they convey local knowledge which, after 
all, very often decides very difficult problems. Two 
valuable contributions to the Western Antiquary are 
“English Changes of Celtic Cornish Names,” by Mr. 
F. W. P. Iago, and ‘“* A Plea for Devonshire Biblio- 
graphy,” by the Editor. Byegones reproduces a 
silhouette of Darwin’s father, a particularly valuable 
portrait, which we are glad to possess. The original is 
in possession of Rev. William Leighton, of Shrewsbury. 
“ Early Printed Books relating to Wales” is one of 
the useful subjects dealt with in this journal, and it 
also contains many folklore items of value. Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt contributes to the Manx Note- 
Book a paper on the Fylfot symbol. This “ note- 
book ” is well produced, and proposes to deal with 


Manx worthies and Manx picturesque spots, a speci- 
men of which latter subject is given in this first 
part. 

Clarendon Historical Society. New Series, No. 1. 
The Journal of King Edward’s reign. October 
1884, 8vo. 

This is a print from the original in the Cotton 
Library, and is a very curious monument of Edward 
VI.’s reign. Unfortunately, the editor does not give 
us any intimation as to the authenticity of the state- 
ment that it is written by the king’s own hand, anda 
fac-simile of the writing would have been desirable. 
We hope the Society will proceed with their work. 





Aungervyle Society. September to December 1884. 
3 parts, 8vo. 
These parts give us the continuation of the Vaviga- 
tion and Voyages of Lewis Wertomannus, 1503, a 
articularly interesting reprint of early travels. We 
Snes this scheme will be continued, because these 
books are now becoming of value to a larger circle 
than antiquaries and book lovers. 





Records of the Borough of Chesterfield: being a series 
of Extracts from the Archives of the Corporation of 
Chesterfield and of other repositories. Collected by 
Pym YEATMAN. Published under the authority 
of Mr. Alderman GEE, Mayor of Chesterfield. 
(Chesterfield and Sheffield, 1884 : Wilfred Edmunds, ) 
8vo, pp. xv, 72. 


We understand that these records have been pub- 
lished at the instance and expense ot Mr. Alderman 
Gee, and we cannot but express our cordial thanks, 
which will be echoed by all students of English insti- 
tutions, for the public spirit of such an act. Mr. 
Alderman Gee may rest assured that this work on 
behalf of his native borough will not die out unrecog- 
nized, for it is a monument more enduring and far 
wider reaching than most others could: ave been. 
We want such a spirit displayed in all our old muni- 
cipal boroughs. People do not understand how much 
real English life lies hidden in these memorials of the 

ast, and they can never be brought to know until we 

ve before us a collection of municipal archives. It 
is a work which, in our opinion, the Government ought 
themselves to undertake, but — this, it certainly 
ought to be done by each municipality. _ 

Mr. Yeatman gives a careful transcript of each 
charter, and a translation, and thus both for student 
and reader the book is valuable. Chesterfield based 
its constitution upon that of Nottingham, whose records 
have recently been published so ably, and we have 
here an instance of borough affiliation, a subject 
which, we are glad to say, has been taken up in these 
columns by an author well qualified for his task. 
Mr. Yeatman does good service in pointing out the 
extreme importance of prescriptive right in early 
time, and it cannot be too often urged that char- 
tered rights do not contain the entire body of 
municipal laws and privileges. The first charter of 
Chesterfield is undated, and cannot be assigned to any 
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pentinnion year; the first dated charter being one of 
ing Henry II. Dr. Pegge, one of Sylvanus Urban’s 
most famous correspondents, compiled a list of charters 
in the corporation chest in 1789; but many of these, 
alas ! have now been lost, and Mr. Yeatman has to go 
to the parent Nottingham charters for some of his 
evidence. We should like much to give some of the 
special features of this valuable book ; but we cannot 
now do so, though we hope to refer to it frequently in 
future studies of municipal antiquities. One word of 
criticism we cannot forbear giving. Mr. Yeatman is 
in difficulties about the word “ integritatibus,” which 
is defined by Ducange as including certain agricultural 
rights ; and what evidence is there, we would ask, to 
prove that Chesterfield, like other municipal boroughs, 
was not in early days as much agricultural as 


mercantile ? 


MWeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—_>—_ 
METROPOLITAN, 


Society of Antiquaries.—March 12th.—Mr. E. 
Freshfield, V.-P., in the chair.—A resolution was 
passed embodying the apprehensions of the Society at 
the contemplated destruction of various churches in 
the city of York and their intention to watch the 
course of proceedings.—A letter was read from the 
Rev. W. Iago, local secretary of Cornwall, stating 
that in that capacity he had addressed a remonstrance 
to the Ordnance Survey against the practice of their 
Surveyors placing their bench marks on the stone 
and crosses of Cornwall.—Mr. A. White, by per- 
mission of the vicar of West Drayton, exhibited a 
chalice and paten, parcel gilt, still in use in that 
parish, and bearing the year mark for 1507.—Lord 
Hatherton also exhibited a chalice and paten which 
had been gilt and repaired within recent years, and 
which was stated to have been found behind the 
wainscot at Pilaton Hall in the year 1750.—Mr. 
Hope then read the continuation of his paper ‘“‘ On 
te Seals of the University and Colleges of Cam- 

ridge.” 

March 19th.—Dr. Freshfield in the chair.—Mi. 
Wardle read a poner upon the recently demolished 
parish church of Croxden, Staffordshire, which was 
originally the grecees chapel of the Cistercian 
Abbey there. It was a small building, 18 feet by 
54 feet, with lancet windows, and various details in 
the construction led Mr. Wardle to assign it to the 
thirteenth century. 

Archzological Institute. -- March 5th.—The Pre- 
sident in the chair.—Precentor Venables communicated 
an account of a fine pilaster of Roman date, sculp- 
tured on three sides, recently found at Lincoln.—Mr. 
J. J. Carey submitted drawings of a singular wall- 
painting in the Castel Church in Guernsey, with Zs 
trots rots morts et les trois rois vifs ; and of a curious 
stone chest or coffin, sculptured with mermaids, also 
preserved in Guernsey.—Mr, F, J. Spurrell reported 


the discovery of a large number of dene-holes, near 
Grays and Tilbury, in Essex, which he invited the 
members to inspect.—Mr. W. T. Watkin communi- 
cated a list of Roman inscriptions found in Britain in 
1884.—Mr. J. L. Stahlschmidt read a paper ‘‘On 
Church Bells.”—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope exhibited 
the corporation maces of Maidstone. 

British Archzological Association.—March 
4th.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—The Rev. Sir T. 
Baker exhibited a beautiful comb, of large size, ela- 
borately carved.—Mr. Irvine sent a collection of 
drawings of antiquarian objects recently exhibited at 
Peterborough, and found either in the city or in the 
locality.x—Mr. R. Allen described a hitherto unedited 
stone at Colsterworth Church, near Grantham. It 
has been part of the shaft of a Saxon cross, and is 
covered with interlaced patterns.—Mr. E. Way ex- 
hibited some curious Roman silver coins, and Mr. E. 
Walford an engraving of the Carfax, Oxford, show- 
ing the position of the old conduit erected in 1610, 
now removed.—Prebendary Scarth described a carved 
stone pedestal, of which a drawing by Mr. T. Watkin 
was produced. It was found ina Roman hypocaust 
at Chester, and it is carved with some curious and 
unusual patterns, one of the ornaments being similar 
to the fleur de lys of medizeval times.—Mr. G. 
Wright exhibited a leaden bulla of Pope Gregory XI., 
found at Snetterly, Norfolk, in the ruined wall of 
a conventual building, some notes of the history of 
the latter, prepared by Mr. P. Burroughes, being 
read.—Mr. A. Cope described an early cross at Dun- 
blane, carved on a massive monolith, probably of 
earlier date than the cross.—The concluding portion 
of the Rev. G. F. Browne’s paper on the cross in 
Leeds Church was read.—A paper by Mr. E. J. L. 
Scott, ‘On Original Documents relating to the South 
Part of Pembrokeshire was then read.—The proceed- 
ings were brought to a close by a paper ‘‘On the 
Old Signs of the Shops in Paternoster Row,” by Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming. 

March 18th.—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair. 
—Mr. Walford exhibited an old engraving, by Theo- 
dore Maes, of the battle of the Boyne.—Mr. Loftus 
Brock described a beautiful example of Etruscan 
fictile ware—Mr. C. Brent exhibited some Arabic 
inscriptions on cornelian and sard, and Captain M. 
Taylor a small dial ring found at Corwen.—The Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew produced a large collection of ancient 
objects mostly found in the city in some of the recent 
excavations.—The first paper was by the Rev. J. 
Edkin, read in his absence by Mr. W. H. Rylands, 
‘*On Ancient Navigation in the Indian Ocean.”—Mr. 
J. T. Irvine read a description of the opening of a 
barrow at Croyland, Lincolnshire, in which were 
found some Roman remains, and also some prehistoric 
flint implements. 

April 1st.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—Mr. Shera- 
ton reported the discovery of the foundations of a 
small Norman chapel in a field near Ludlow. --Among 
various antiquities which were exhibited by different 
members were several of the singular objects manu- 
factured many years ago by the Whitechapel firm 
of ‘‘ Billy” and ‘‘ Charley.”’ Their forged antiquities 
were exposed at the time by Mr. S. Cuming.—Mr. 
Loftus Brock exhibited a curious bronze mounting 
of an old English cabinet, probably a relic of the 
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Great Fire.—A paper was then read ‘‘On Domesday 
Book,” by Mr. W. de Gray Birch.—A paper by Dr. 
A. Fryer, “On Ancient Glass,” was also read. 

Anthropological Institute—March 1oth.—Mr. 
F. Galton, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. G. Frazer 
read a paper ‘‘On Certain Burial Customs as illus- 
trative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul.” The 
Romans had a custom that when a man who had 
been reported to have died abroad returned home 
alive, he should enter his house not by the door, but 
over the roof. When the body of a dead man could 
not be found, he was buried in effigy, and this ficti- 
tious burial was held to be sufficient to lay the 
wandering ghost.—The Director read a paper, by 
Admiral F. S. Tremlett, ‘‘ On the Sculptured 
Dolmens of the Morbihan.” 

March 24.—Mr. Francis Galton, President, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. A. J. Duffield on 
‘The Inhabitants of New Ireland and its Archi- 
pelago.” 

Hellenic.—March 12th.—Prof. C. T. Newton, 
V.-P., in the chair—Prof. W. M. Ramsay read the 
first part of a paper ‘On the Archaic Pottery of the 
Coast of Northern Ionia and Southern A£olis.” The 
main thesis of this part of the paper was to claim for 
the potters of the olian Cyme four vases which 
have been published at different times : Monum. dell. 
Instit. ix. 4 and ix. 5 (2); Journal Hell. Stud,, ii. 
p. 305; and Bull. Corresp. Hell., 1884, plate vii. 

New Shakspere.—March 13th.—Dr. C. K. Wat- 
son in the chair.— Mr. S. L. Lee read a paper “On 
an Elizabethan Learned Society.” Mr. Lee spoke 
strongly on the mistaken estimate of the character of 
the Elizabethan age as being one of tumultuous, ill- 
directed passion. That there was another side to it 
was shown by the birth of the old Society of Anti- 
quaries, founded in 1572. 

Asiatic.—March 16th.—Sir W. Muir, President, in 
the chair—Mr. H. H. Howorth read a paper ‘‘ On 
the Northern Frontagers of China: Part VII., The 
Shato Turks.” 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—March 3rd. 
—Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the chair.—A paper 
by M. Edouard Naville, on the ‘‘ Inscription of the 
Destruction of Mankind in the Tomb of Rameses III.” 
was read.—Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge read a paper 
entitled ‘*Notes on the Martyrdom of the Coptic 
Martyr Isaac of Tiphre.” The MS. from which the 
Coptic text of this martyrdom is taken is in the posses- 
sion of Lord Zouch. It belongs most probably to the 
tenth century. As a whole, the text is very perfect, a 
few clerical errors, and the omission of a word or two 
here and there, comprising nearly all its faults. 

Royal Historical Society.—March 19th.—Mr. 
Alderman Hurst in the chair.—Mr. J. Foster Palmer 
read a paper on ‘* The Development of the Fine Arts 
under the Puritans,” in which he endeavoured to 
show that the influence of the Puritan idea upon the 
fine arts was, in the long run, really advantageous. 

Numismatic.—March 20th.—Dr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, inthe chair.—Mr.H. Symonds exhibited a baronial 
coin of the Earl of Warwick struck at London.—Dr. 
W. Frazer sent for exhibition a silver medal of Suley- 
man I., the son of Abbas II. of Persia, A.D. 1666-1694. 
—Mr. H. Montague exhibited a variety of the groat 
of Henry VIII.’s fifth coinage, issued in the thirty- 


seventh year of his reign, reading REDD. CVIQ’ Q’ 
SVVM, EST.—The Ven. Archdeacon Pownall exhibited 
a bronze medal by en Hierimia, of Mantua, 
struck in honour of Alfonso V., King of Aragon, 
Naples, and Sicily (1416-1458), surnamed ‘the 
Magnificent,” similar to one described in Armand, 
Meédailleurs Italiens, vol. i., pp. 30-31: obverse, 
ALFONSVS REX REGIBVS IMPERANS ET BELLORVM 
VICTOR ; reverse, CORONANT VICTOREM REGNI 
MARS ET BELLONA.—Mr. A. E. Copp exhibited a 
Hamburg century-medal in gold, dated 1801.—Mr. 
B. V. Head read a paper, by Mr. T. W. Greene, on 
the medals of the Hanna family by Leone Leoni.—Dr. 
Evans read a paper on a find of Anglo-Saxon coins in 
Meath. 

Philological Society.—March 7th.—Rev. Prof. 
Skeat, President, in the chair.—Mr. Furnivall read a 
paper by the late Mr. C. B. Cayley, ‘‘ On the Condi- 
tions of Onomatopeia.” 

Geological.—March 11th.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
President, in the chair.—The following communica- 
tions were read: ‘‘On the Granitic and Schistose 
Rocks of Donegal and some other Parts of Ireland,” 
by Mr. C. Callaway; and ‘On Hollow Spherulites 
and their Occurrence in Ancient British Lavas,” by 
Mr. G. A. J. Cole. 

Royal Society of Literature—March 25th.— 
Mr. J. Haynes in the chair.—Mr. Percy W. Ames 
read a paper ‘*On the Nature of Thought as con- 
sidered from Physiological Points of View.” 

London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society.—March 24th.—Mr. J. G. Waller in the 
chair.—Mr, G. L. Gomme read “ Some Notes on the 
Westminster ‘ Folk Moot,’” which was followed by 
some observations by the Chairman and Mr. A. 
White.—Mr. J. E. Price described some Roman and 
other pottery, coins, and various other objects of 
interest found during the recent city excavations. 
There was also exhibited the skull of a wolf of prehis- 
toric times recently dug out of a depth of sixteen feet 
of gravel on the Albany Estate, Albany road, Old 
Kent Road, in excavating for a sewer. Mr. Price 
referred to the proposed restoration of the Church of 
Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield.—A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which the Rev. W. Panckridge, 
the rector of the parish,; Mr. A. White, and others, 
took part. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—March 9th.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., President, in the Chair.— 
The President exhibited a complete skeleton of a Red 
Stag (Cervus elaphus): the bones were found in 
Burwell Fen early in last summer, and were all 
‘€ associated,” with the exception of the shoulder- 
blades and the skull.—The Rev. W. Graham F. 
Pigott exhibited, among other curiosities recently 
found in the coprolite excavations at Abington 
Pigotts : (1) An aureus (probably unique) of Cuno- 
belin, o6v. Horse, wheel underneath, CVNo, vev. Ear 
of barley, CAMV, 2.¢., the mint of Camulodunum, now 
Colchester; it was ploughed up in April 1875. (2) 
A denarius of Nero Drusus plated antique), vez. 
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Equestrian statue of Drusus on a triumphal arch, DE 
GERMANIS, dug up in October 1884; and a third 
brass of Constans and of Gratian.—Mr. H. F. Wilson 
read a short paper descriptive of some objects of 
antiquarian interest discovered by him in an attic in 
the Great Court of Trinity College. The ‘‘ find” 
consisted of bones, broken bottle-glass, a key of 
antique pattern, oyster-shells, crab-claws, rags, and 
other rubbish, among which were several scraps of 
manuscript of various ages from the 16th to the 
aot century, and some fragments of printed books. 

e first-mentioned relics he believed were the traces 
of a clandestine nocturnal banquet held by persons zz 
statu pupillart under the old régime, when an M.A. 
“ setate provectior ” looked after the morals of the 
youthful undergraduates. The bottle was of an old- 
fashioned type, such as was common in the seventeenth 
century, and closely resembled a perfect specimen of 
that date, which was exhibited for comparison. Mr. 
Wilson then gave some account of the printed and 
manuscript scraps, which comprised : (a) a page from 
an undergraduate’s common-place book or collection 
of Latin passages of about the year 1550; (4) a few 
sentences from a Latin essay of the same period, 
which said little for the classical attainments of its 
author; (c) portions of a congratulatory address to 
some dignitary of Trinity College, probably of the 
seventeenth century; (¢) a fragment ofa poem in English; 
(e) a worm-eaten leaf from an old play, which has 
not yet been identified: the dramatis persone engaged 
in the dialogue being given as Warh. and Dore. 
respectively; (/) a small torn piece of newspaper, 
containing an abstract of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Will. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—March 13th.—Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read by Rev. 
S. Runcle on the Antiquities of Godolphin Parish, as 
a contribution to his scheme of a general and exhaustive 
list of the antiquities of West Cornwall.—aA paper 
was contributed on Acclimatization of Plants, by Rev. 
W. Colenzo, of New Zealand, and other scientific 
papers followed.— The evening was closed by the 
President’s paper on Tidal Folk Lore. 

Caradoc Field Club. — March 19th.— The 
annual meeting.—Field meetings were fixed for the 
season as follows :—Titterstone Clee Hill in May, 
Bishop’s Castle in June, Cader Idris in July, and 
Pontesford (for the study of cryptogamic botany) in 
September. At the meeting also three very good 
collections of fossils were exhibited by Henry Inskip, 
Henry Foster, and John McNaught, of Stokesay 
National School. 

Birmingham Philosophical Society.—March 
12th.—Councillor Tait presiding—Papers were read 
by Dr. Heath on ‘‘Complexes of Lives”; and Mr. 
Osmund Airy, on “Two Letters from the Essex 
Papers regarding the Proposed Gift of the Phoenix 
Park to Lady Castlemaine.”—Mr. Airy dwelt upon 
the manly protest of the Earl of Essex against the 
alienation of the Phcenix Park from the use of the 
Irish people, as proposed by Charles II. ; and upon 
the remarkable political morality of the reign, which 
rendered it possible that he should be able to suggest 
that a small tax should be imposed upon the Irish 
people to provide pin-money for one of the oy 
mistresses rather than they should be deprived of the 


enjoyment of.the park.—Mr. J. Wilson King also 
read a paper upon ‘‘ Adelbert of Bremen,” illustrating 
a little known but instructive passage of the political 
and ecclesiastical history of Germany in the beginning 
of the eleventh century. The particulars were mainly 
derived from the chronicles of Adam of Bremen, and 
showed that Adelbert, who was Archbishop of 
Bremen, raised his diocese almost to the point of a 
patriarchate, independent of Rome, and effected a 
great work in the early Christianising of the German 


empire. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—March 21st.—A paper on ‘‘ The Roman Wall ” was 
read by Mr. W. Glossop. Starting from Carlisle, the 
Roman Luguvallium, and taking train to Naworth, 
we come to the first important relics of the wall on 
the highroad to Gilsland. Here we see not only the 
wall itself, but from the inscriptions in a quarry of red 
freestone close by, we are able to fix the date of at 
least part of the structure, and to point to the source 
from which material was supplied. Proceeding next 
to Birdaswald, isa Roman camp, occupying five and 
a half acres; the gateways, some seven or eight feet 
high, are still there, and stand at each point of the 
compass, the holes made by the door-sockets are still 
distinct, and the steps are much worn by age. _Pass- 
ing the Maiden-way—the road leading over the wild 
wastes and morasses of the north—we reach Gilsland, 
where we take train for Greenhead. Half a mile off 
stands Thirlwall Castle, built entirely of stones from 
the wall. Close by is the farmstead of Carvoran, the 
Roman station of Magna, occupying about three and 
a half acres. The site is now pasture land, the stones 
having been used in the erection of buildings in the 
neighbourhood ; in fact, the railway station of Green- 
head and most of the houses in the village are said to 
be constructed out of the wall and camp. Still going 
eastward, we reach the ‘‘ nine nicks of Thirlwall,” a 
series of ravines between hills of some 600 feet high, 
The wall goes on up hill and down dale, regardless of 
the nature of the country. We next reach the farm- 
stead of Walltown at Great Chesters—both names 
redolent of meaning—where was the Roman station 
of A&sica, a camp of ‘three acres, standing at the 
eastern end of the ‘‘nine nicks.” Proceeding still 
eastward, we reach the relics of a ‘‘ mile castle” at 
Cawfield. It consists of three walls abutting on the 
main wall on its southern side, with an entrance on 
the south. Keeping at first to the old military road, 
and then turning to the highroad made by General 
Wade in the time of the Pretender, we reach the farm 
of housesteads—the Roman station of Borcovicus, 
the best preserved station on the wall. It stands on 
the top of the hill, under cover of the wall on the 
north. Remains of buildings, pillars, and streets 
abound ; gateways on the north, south, east, and 
west, with excellent specimens of Roman masonry, 
are still there. Altars, monuments, and other re- 
mains are so abundant that this station has been 
called the “ Tadmor of Britain.” Inscriptions show 
that the camp was occupied by a cohort of the Tun- 
grians from Belgic Gaul. The camp covers five 
acres, and a space of about a yard separates it from 
the Wall of Hadrian. The terraces of the hill 
(called Chapel Hill) on which the camp stands formed 
an extensive cemetery, where a temple is supposed to 
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have stood. Reaching Hexham, we take train to 
Chollerford, on the North British Railway, and make 
our way to Chesters, the Roman station of Cilurnum. 
Half a mile further down the river we see enormous 
masses of masonry, the relics of a Roman bridge 
which crossed the river opposite the camp. The 
piers in the river are quite visible when the water 
is low. Between this place and Newcastle traces 
of the wall can only be found here and there. 

Bury Natural History Society.—April. 4th.— 
The chair was occupied by Dr. Kerr.—A paper on 
‘* Protoplasm and the Amoeba” was given by Mr. J. 
E. Parr. 

Essex Field Club.—April 4th.—Mr. T. V. 
Holmes in the chair—Mr. R. Meldola presented 
to the Club, on behalf of Lord Walsingham, a pam- 
phlet dealing with the variations of melanism in 
Arctic animals.—The Rev. A. W. Rowe read a paper 
**On some Crystalline Rocks from the Drift in the 
Neighbourhood of Felstead.” He pointed out that 
these rocks, several specimens of which were upon 
the table, did not belong to Essex, but must have 
been introduced by the glacier which covered the 
county in the glacial period. After dealing with 
evidence of the direction of the glacial current, he 
passed on to give details of the structure of the rocks 
and to compare them with the structure of similar 
rocks in the midland counties of England, in the 
north and north-western counties of England, in the 
northern parts of Scotland, and in Norway and 
Sweden. He came to the conclusion that they had 
been brought from Scandinavia. 

Dumfries Antiquarian Society.—April.—A 
paper of some interest to admirers of Robert Burns 
was read, giving the contents of several wills bearing 
on ‘* Lovely Polly Stewart” and her family. In one 
of these, the will of her aunt, Catherine Bacon (born 
Stewart), a sum of 10/. to purchase mourning, with 
the best silk cloak of the testatrix, and a sum of 5/. 
to cach of her three sons by her first marriage, were 
bequeathed ; but in the will of her father, who was a 
farmer and small landowner, made after her desertion 
of her second husband, provision is made for her sons, 
but none for herself. Some lines to this lady, written 
by the poet on the window of a Dumfries inn, are still 
to be seen. 

Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History.—March 27th.—The annual general meeting. 
—tThe President (Lord John Hervey) in the chair.— 
The Rev. Evelyn White read the annual report. 
s isa rege for iy. np that the Society has 

uring the past year shown encouraging signs of re- 
mc vigour and usefulness. Zhe lant Riek r) 
Suffolk, forming Part IV. of volume v. of the Society’s 
Proceedings, has been issued to members, and in due 
time the rest of Dr. Babington’s valuable work ( 7he 
Water Birds and Accidental Visitors ) will follow, so 
as to complete the volume. Part II. of volume vi. is 
nearly ready, and will be in the hands of members in 
the course of a few weeks.—Some conversation took 
place as to the old ruin at Bury St. Edmunds which 
formed part of St. Saviour’s Hospital. It is a most 


interesting old monument, and rather than it should 
be pulled down, the Bury Town Council some time 
since bought the piece of ground on which it stands. 
Subsequently the Rev. Evelyn White received a letter, 


saying that unless a reply was received by April 3rd, 
the monument would be sold again. It would appear 
that there are no funds belonging to the Institute 
available for the preservation of national monuments. 
In all probability sufficient funds will be raised by 
private subscription among the members to meet the 
matter. 

Clifton Antiquarian Club.—March 17th.—The 
President, the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Bishop Clifford, in 
the chair.—A paper by Colonel Bramble on “‘ English 
Medizval Armour ” was read. The reader traced the 
history of armour, from the complete chain of the 
early thirteenth century to complete plate of the 
fifteenth, and its gradual disappearance in compara- 
tively recent times. The paper was illustrated by 
numerous rubbings from monumental brasses, from 
Colonel Bramble’s extensive collection. Advantage 
was taken of the occasion to make a presentation to 
Mr. John Reynolds, of Redland, in recognition of 
the great services he has rendered in the pursuit of 
archeology in Bristol and Clifton. The testimonial 
took the form of an illuminated address, with the 
names of the seventy-three subscribers, enclosed in 
handsome old oak carved boards; an elegant silver 
epergne ; and several volumes of antiquarian books. 

Leeds Geological Association: Excursion to 
Ingleton.—April 6th.—Mr. Cheetham described the 
geology of the district around, and gave an account of 
that wonderful geological feature, the Craven Fault. 
Then proceeding up Kingsdale, the side of the beck 
was followed to Swilla Bottom, and, it being found 
difficult to pursue the stream further, a cut across 
country was made, until the beck being once more 
attained, Thornton Force was reached. This is a most 
interesting and instructive section. From Thornton 
Force the party passed over by Twiselton and 
Beesley’s to Chapel-le-Dale. Here Mr. Cheetham 
conducted the party to a waterfall more savage in 
its grandeur and more gloomy in its character than 
Thornton Force. <A splendid section of highly in- 
clined Silurian slates was observed in a quarry on the 
way to Ingleton. Mr. Bedford pointed out several 
rounded hummocks, the result of glacial action. 

Bucks Archeological Society.—April 4th.— 
Mr. Parker presided.—Mr. Williams reported a gift 
of a map of Old London, by Mr. Walter Hazell.— 
Mr. Gibbs produced an ancient key, presented by Mr. 
Petty, gardener. 

Leeds Philosophical Society.—April 1st.—Dr. 
Eddison in the chair.—Mr. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A, 
lectnred on ‘‘ Novels and Novel Wrtters among the 
Old Greeks.” The novel was the last born child of 
literature, and the first of this class was written 
about 300 B.c. at Antioch. The early Greek 
novels had a great effect on the writers at the time of 
the Renaissance, and this was particularly the case 
with Boccaccio. The influence of these works, too, 
was clearly to be traced in the case of Shakespeare. 
In As You Like It and Romeo and Fuliet passages 
occurred almost parallel to some to be found in the 
earlier Greek novelists. 

York Architectural Association.—April 11th.— 
Mr. George W. Millburn delivered a very interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ The Decorated Period of Gothic Orna- 
—— President, Mr. A. Pollard, occupied the 
chair. 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
—April Ist.—Lieutenant-Colonel Fishwick occupied 
the chair.—Mr. J. E. Bailey read a paper on ‘“‘ Mot- 
tram-in-Longdendale in the Tudor times, with 
especial reference to William Brereton, lord of the 
manor (executed in 1536), and Pietro de Vannes, 
Papal collector and rector of the parish from 1521.” 
The manor was held under the lords of Halton Castle, 
and the route up to the hills being at some early time 
infested with robbers, or liable to be affected by 
storms, the tenants in the valley were bound according 
to an ancient tenure called the Ward of the Ways to 
‘* annually put in order the roads leading to Chester at 
the time of the Chester Fair.” The domains formed 
part of the estates of the potent Lacies, and when 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, to whom they descended, 
was executed in 1321, the manor passed into the hands 
of the King. The next lords were the Lovells, and 
on the attainder in 1485 of Francis, Viscount Lovell, 
for his concern in the Simnel revolt the property was 
again confiscated. Then followed the royal grant 
of the lordship to the Stanleys of Holt Castle, and 
by the treason of Sir William Stanley in 1495, over 
Perkin Warbeck’s affair, the manor was once again 
estreated to the Crown. From the present investiga- 
tion the existing blank in the succession of the manor 
from 1495 to 1525 can in part, if not altogether, be 
filled up. The Longdendale estetes were, in fact, 
retained for a time by Henry VIII., who appointed 
stewards and auditors, received the rents, and pre- 
sented the rectors. Amongst the latter none were more 
famous than Pietro Vannes, and amongst the former 
none more infamous than William Brereton. These 
two persons were very conspicuous figures in the 
history of their time, the one abroad as the crafty 
priest and ambassador, the other at home as the 
unscrupulous courtier, and they were not inapt types 
of the characters in that mighty drama then being 
enacted on the European stage, a drama first adequately 
laid before our gaze in the pages of Froude and Brewer. 
William Brereton was the seventh son of Sir Randle 
Brereton, of Shocklach and Malpas, chamberlain of 
Chester and one of the knights of the body to Henry 
VII. In 1516 William was an esquire of the body 
extraordinary in the household of Henry VIII., and 
he had so far won his master’s good opinion as to be 
rewarded with the comptrollership of North Wales 
and the Palatinate of Chester. On the 16th March, 
1524-5, the King gave him a lease of the manor of 
Aldeford, Echeles, and Nether Alderley, for twenty 
years from the expiration of the lease of the same held 
by Ralph Eggerton, Knight ; and then also began his 
connection with Mottram, of which Peter Vannes at 
the time was parson. The grant also made over to 
Brereton the office of steward of ‘* Londondale’’ for 
life. After receiving a great many other favours from 
the King, Brereton was arraigned for high treason, 
found guilty by a jury, and executed in May 1536. 
Peter de Vannes was a man of mark, and one of the 
busy factors in the events that were moulding the 
destinies of England. He was a dignified ecclesiastic, 
collector in England of the Papal revenues, a friend 
of Erasmus, an acquaintance of Ascham, and an able 
statesman and representative of England abroad. 
Vannes had a number of friends holding high ecclesi- 
astical offices, and in consequence his promotion was 


rapid. In 1521 he was appointed rector of Mottram- 
in-Longdendale, and was the last rector of the parish. 
After he had held the living for thirteen and a-half years 
he was appointed to the rectory of Treadington, in the 
diocese of Worcester. The great event in the life of 
Vannes was his mission as royal ambassador to Rome 
in 1528 with reference to the divorce of Queen Cathe- 
rine from Henry VIII. On his return to England 
he was amply rewarded for his services, and before 
Henry died he became very wealthy. After the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary his influence decreased for a time, 
but he gradually rose in favour again. He survived 
Mary, and ultimately died, either at London or 
Westminster, early in the year 1563. 
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Richard II, and John Gower.—Among the cour- 
tiers in the earlier part of Richard’s reign was John 
Gower the poet. Gower was at first a courtier in every 
sense of the word, and he was treated by the King with 
regard. Richard one day, while passing along the 
Thames, met the poet, who was rowing in a boat, took 
him into the royal barge, and asked him to employ 
himself upon some new poem in the English language. 
The result was the English poem by which Gower is 
best known, the Conjfessio Amantis, in the intro- 
ductory lines to which the poet relates this anecdote, 
and speaks of his sovereign in very flattering language. 
—Wright’s Political Songs, vol. i., p. 1xxxii. 

Lichfield Cathedral Library.—The cathedral 
library was well-nigh destroyed in the Civil War. 
The famous MS. called “S. Cnad’s Gospels” was 
saved by Precentor Higgins. The nucleus of a new 
library, after the Restoration, was given by Francis 
Devereux, Duchess of Somerset. Many volumes 
have been subsequently given by private donors. The 
present number is about 5,000 volumes. The library 
is in a good condition as regards the interior ; and 
lately an additional room has been thrown into it. It 
is over the Chapter House, and the access to it is in- 
convenient. It is open to all theclergy of the diocese 
and to any respectable person approved by the autho- 
rities, and books may be taken out under certain 
regulations. See Cathedral Commission Report on 
Lichfield Cathedral, 1884, c. 4238. 

Gaelic Name of Edinburgh.—In a letter to Sir 
John Sinclair quoted in Statistical Account of Scotland, 
xiv., 211, it is said ‘*that Edinburgh is called Dun- 
monaidh in Highland tales. I thought it was called 
so by tale-makers only, till some years ago I had 
occasion to get Bishop Carswell Argyll’s translation 
of the Service of the Church of Scotland into Gaelic, 
out of the Duke of Argyll’s library at Inverary. It 
is also there called Dun-monaidh, which signifies the 
Hill of the Moor. The book was published at 
Edinburgh soon after the Reformation.” 

Unlucky Houses in London.—“’Tis certain 
that there are some houses lucky and some that are 
unlucky: ¢.g., 2 handsome brick house on the south 
side of Clarkenwell churchyard hath been so unlucky 
for at least these forty yeares that it is seldom tenanted: 
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nobody at last would adventure to take it. Also a 
handsome house in Holbourne that looked into the 
fields, the tenants of it did not prosper; about six, one 
after another.”—Aubrey’s Natural History of Wilt- 
shire, p. 119. 


Removal of Houses in London.—Lord Car- 
rington’s house at Whitehall (see p. 229) will not be 
the first house which will have been removed bodily 
in London. The old assize of Henry II. states that 
**the house of the individual who harbours a heretic 
shall be carried out of the town and burnt’? (sec- 
tion 21). (See Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, 
vol. ii., p. 173.) And to show how possible this 
process was, the following quotation from Stow will 
suffice. In Throgmorton Street, Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, built “‘one large and spacious house . . . 
My father had a garden there, and a house standing 
close to his south pale; this house they loosed from 
the ground and bare upon rollers into my father’s 
garden, twenty-two feet, ere my father heard thereof.” 
— Times, toth April, 1885. 
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The old chained Bible of Canterbury Cathedral, 
which has for so many years been carefully preserved 
in the cathedral library, is now undergoing renovation, 
Dean Payne Smith and the Bishop of Dover con- 
templating its replacement in its original position 
upon what is known as Cranmer’s desk in the north- 
east aisle of the cathedral. It is one of those known 
as the second edition of Cranmer’s Bible, and contains 
two very fine engravings, one of the Earl of Leicester 
and the other of Lord Burleigh. 


At the beginning of March there was found in 
ploughing a field at Caer Gai, about four miles due 
south-west of the town of Bala, and close to the 
south-west extremity of Bala Lake, the lower portion 
of a Roman inscribed tombstone. The upper portion, 
which had contained at least the figures of a human 
being and an animal, had been broken off, only the 
feet of the figures remaining. The inscription, which 
was in a moulding beneath, is 

IVLIVS . GAVERONIS . F 
FE. MIL. CHORI. NER. 


The five tumuli on the field for many years used as 
the Ludlow racecourse, have been recently opened 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. Fortey, the 
curator of the Ludlow Museum. In that known as 
Robin Hood’s Butt, at a depth of ten feet, a quantity 
of burnt bones, charcoal, and red ashes were dis- 
covered, as well as a portion of a bone, supposed to 
be that of a child some ten years old, and a frag- 
ment of a bronze arrow or spear head. 


Nassington Church has just been reopened after 
restoration. Evidences of an early settlement have 
been found in Nassington, in the shape of both Roman 
and Saxon remains. About the tower of the church 
there are decided fragments of Saxon work, and part 





of the shaft of a Saxon cross has also been found. 
The oldest portion of the church is the lower stage of 
the tower, which is Early Norman. Next in age is 
the north aisle, which is an excellent specimen of 
the Early English style, the tracery of some of the 
windows being very good. The church supplies ex- 
amples of both Norman and Gothic architecture, the 
latter passing through all the phases of Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular. Besides the north 
aisle, in Early English times the two tower aisles were 
probably added to strengthen defects in the Norman 
masonry. A beautiful Early English archway has 
been opened out in the south tower aisle, which is 
now used for the purposes of a vestry. There was 
originally an Early English aisle on the south side of 
the church, but it either fell or was burnt down, and 
was rebuilt and widened in the Decorated style. 
The Decorated windows on the south side are very 
chaste examples of the period. They contain frag- 
ments of ancient stained glass. The main portion of 
the nave is about the same date as the south aisle, 
with the exception of the clerestory, which is later, 
and of the same date as .the Late Perpendicular 
chancel. The nave is lofty and imposing, and 
possesses a fine specimen of Perpendicular roof. The 
chancel is a good sample of the plain Late Perpendicu- 
lar. A peculiar feature in the chancel is that the 
floor descends eastward, one step from the nave and 
another at the altar rails. The east window is a 
very fine one, Perpendicular, and having five lights. 
The spire is the most modern portion of the church, 
having been erected in 1646. 


The pretty little chapel at Godstow, where Fair 
Rosamond is alleged to have attended divine service, 
has of late years become a cowshed, and the ivy-clad 
ruin itself a sporting ground for pigs. Workmen, it 
is reported, are breaking the stone coffins of the 
nuns which have been dug up in the neighbourhood, 
and children toss about the bones they contained. 


M. Cartailhac, who is about to publish an im- 
portant work on prehistoric remains in Spain and 
Portugal, has contributed to the Matériaux pour 
? Histoire de? Homme a chapter in advance, entitled 
‘¢Les Grottes artificielles sépulcrales du Portugal.” 
In this paper he describes, from personal investigation, 
the sepulchral caves of Palmella, which are referred 
to a late period of the Neolithic age. Among the 
interesting relics accompanying the interments in 
these caves are some Sale of a green mineral, 
similar to the turquoise-like mineral which occurs 
among the pre-historic remains in the Morbihan. 


The opening of the ground for the Crossens sewer 
showed many alternations in the former areas of land 
and water. The upper ten feet of deposit indicated 
very many of these changes. At the depth of ten 
feet the glacial drift was generally reached, and this 
aut many small boulders. Two boulders, 
which were much larger than any others found, are 
to be seen in Crossens churchyard. Below the drift, 
at the depth of twenty feet, indications of triassic 
sandstone are found. Near the centre of Crossens, 
where the bull baits were wont to be held, a great 
quantity of bones and charred remains were found 
at a depth of three feet, showing that the sport 
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had been carried on there for many years, and that it 
was probable that the animal had sometimes been 
roasted after it was baited. To an archeologist per- 
haps the most interesting ‘‘ find” was a small cannon, 
ball weighing about 51b. It was discovered on some 
property belonging to Councillor Vaughan, about 
three feet below the surface. It would have been a 
puzzle to tell from what kind of ordnance it had been 
discharged. 


An extraordinary act of vandalism has been com- 
mitted at Laval. The fine statue of Psyche, by the 
sculptor Lavigne, which had been purchased by the 
Minister of Fine Arts, who presented it to the town of 
Laval, was found to have been knocked down from 
its pedestal and broken by some unknown persons 
during the night recently. Some of the inhabitants 
had objected to it for the absence of drapery. 


An interesting case containing an autograph letter 
and several sheets of music by Handel has been 
added to the manuscript department at the British 
Museum. The letter is dated February 1750, and is 
addressed to the keeper of the Ordnance Office at the 
Tower, to request the loan of the train kettledrums 
for use in a performance of one of Handel’s oratorios. 
The handwriting is clear, rather large, and with long 
flourishes, the signature being strong and determined. 
The earliest specimen of autographic music exhibited 
is a cantata dated Rome 1708, when Handel was but 
twenty-three. 


It has been determined to remove ez masse to an 
adjacent site the large house in Whitehall which was 
lately occupied by Lord Carrington. Careful esti- 
mates have been Sp eget the necessary funds have 
been provided, and the responsibility for the work has 
been placed upon Major-General Sir Andrew Clarke, 
R.E. The house stands upon Crown property, and 
is one of the few domestic works of the architect, Sir 
William Chambers, which remain intact. Its exterior 
presents nothing architecturally remarkable ; but the 
interior is well known, and was partially illustrated a 
few months ago in the Builder. There has of late 
been too much activity on the part of the destroying 
angel, and many houses of great historic interest 
(¢.g., among them the several residences of Milton), 
which might have been wisely preserved for our 
posterity, have wholly disappeared. It is time that 
some effort should be made in high places to dis- 
countenance the wholesale destruction which has 
heretofore been going on around us. It is therefore 
with peculiar satisfaction that we regard this attempt 
to save from the spoiler one at least of the many 
characteristic works of our ancestors. 


Litigation has arisen in France respecting a chalice 
resented by James I. of England in 1604 to Frias de 
elasco, Constable of Spain and Ambassador to Lon- 

don. The chalice is a work of the 13th or 14th 
century, and is of great value. The recipient pre- 
sented it to the Nunnery of Medina de Pomar, with 
reversion, in case of the convent being dissolved or 
being indisposed to keep it, to Burgos Cathedral. It 
remained in the convent till 1883, when the abbess, on 
account of pecuniary straits and fear of robbery, 
entrusted it to a priest for sale. A French collector, 
Baron Pichon, bought it for £6,500, but the convent 


received only £4,500. The Duc de Frias and the 
Burgos Chapter now claim it. The Spaniard who 
sold it to Baron Pichon told him it had belonged to 
the Duc de Frias, and the Baron accordingly wrote to 
the Duc to inquire as to its history. The latter then 
wrote to the abbess, and she admitted the sale, but 
pleaded that the convent records did not show the 
origin of the chalice, which tradition connected with a 
Turkish Sovereign. The chalice, however, bears a 
Latin inscription showing when and by whom it was 
given. The hearing of the case is likely to occupy 
some time. 


Mr. Gladstone has offered to restore, at his own 
expense, the Edinburgh City Cross. The Cross now 
proposed to be reproduced would appear to have been 
erected in 1617, replacing a previous structure, the 
removal of which was considered necessary by the 
magistrates of the period, with the view of widening 
and improving High Street, on the occasion of King 
James’s visit to his native country. There seems to 
be no record as to the site of the older Cross, with 
which was connected the incident, so vividly described 
in ‘‘ Marmion,” of the mysterious proclamation fore- 
warning James IV. of the disaster of Flodden. While 
the principal portion of this building was destroyed, 
the central shaft, surmounting the platform, was pre- 
served to form part of the new Cross; as were also, 
it is supposed, the side pillars, gurgoyles, and medal- 
lions. The edifice erected in 1617 is described by 
Arnot as a structure of mixed architecture, partly 
Grecian, partly Gothic. Octagonal in ground plan, it 
measured 16 feet in diameter, and, irrespective of the 
central shaft, stood about 15 feet high. At each 
angle there was a classic pillar, supporting a rounded 
turret or bastion; and between the columns were 
arches of modern type. Over the top of the arch 
fronting the Netherbow was a medallion, on which 
the city arms were rudely carved ; while medallions 
above the other arches presented heads in relief, which 
appeared to be of much older workmanship than the 
arms, or, indeed, any other part of the Cross. Four 
of these heads were preserved by Mr. Walter Ross, 
W.S., at Deanhaugh House, Stockbridge, on the 
demolition of which they passed into the possession of 
Sir Walter Scott, and were built into the garden wall 
at Abbotsford. Another supposed relic of the Cross, 
in the shape of a circular stone basin, richly moulded 
along its upper edge, was incorporated by Sir Walter 
in a fountain which he erected before the south front 
of Abbotsford House. The heads were in high relief, 
one being furnished with a casque, another adorned 
with a wreath resembling a turban, the third having 
the hair turned upward from the roots towards the 
crown of the head, where the ends stood out in three 
points, and the fourth that of a woman, showing 
folds of linen disposed over an elaborate coiffure. 
The entry to the building was by a door fronting the 
Netherbow, which gave access to an inside stair lead- 
ing to a platform on the top. From this platform 
rose the central column, having a carved capital on 
which rested a unicorn. 


In Mr. Pearson’s scheme for the western side of 
Westminster Hall, the flying buttresses were to be 
connected so as to form a cloister in keeping with the 
architecture of the wall from which they spring. This 
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has been done in wood and painted canvas in the most 
realistic manner, and an ornamental coping of similar 
character has been placed on the wall itself, to hide in 
some degree the row of small windows on the roof. 
The artists—the same who executed the Old London 
work at the Health Exhibition—have imitated the 
weather-worn stone of the hall with great success. 


In the collection of the late Mr. W. Terry, of 
Peterborough House, Fulham, sold at the rooms of 
Mr. Stevens, King Street, Covent Garden, last week, 
was a wax taper said to have been carried by Henry IT. 
when he visited the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket as a 
penitent. It was found in the year 1773 in the shrine. 
Whether it is the identical taper may be a question, 
but it is remarkable that it should bear the arms of 
England embossed upon it. It was sold for 6/. 

Messrs. Osbert Salvin and F. Du Cane God- 
man, have given two valuable collections to the 
Natural History Museum. One comprises the 
entire series of American birds brought together 
by those gentlemen, numbering upwards of 20,000 
specimens, and illustrating more than any other 
collection in existence the life history and geographical 
distribution ‘of the birds of tropical America. The 
- other comprises a very fine collection of Central 
American coleoptera of the families of Cicindelide and 
Carabide. 

We regret to record the dilapidated condition of 
the famous Waltham Cross. It is surrounded by an 
iron railing, originally placed as a protection, but now 
broken, and portions of it removed, the gaps affording 
capital places for boys to climb through. 

Mr. Egerton Castle will shortly publish Schools and 
Masters of Fence from the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth 
Century. It will contain asketch of the development 
of the art of fencing with the rapier and the small 
sword, and a bibliography of the fencing art during 
that period. The book will be illustrated with repro- 
ductions of old engravings, and carbon-plates of ancient 
swords. 

The Rev. W. E. Layton, of Ipswich, proposes to 
publish by subscription Extracts from the “* Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” relating to Suffolk, with illustrative 
information derived from various local records. The 
edition will, it is intended, be limited to 150 copies. 
Part I., containing the extracts from the Magazine 
of 1731, will be put to press as soon as the requisite 
number of subscribers is obtained. It will not, says 
Mr. Layton, trespass upon Mr. Gomme’s Gentleman's 
Magazine Library. 


The Record Committee of the Stratford Town 
Council, who are engaged in making a thorough exami- 
nation of the Corporation records, introduced for the 
first time to public gaze for probably hundreds of 
years, an ancient indulgence, granted by the Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem in the year 1300. The document 
until now has been overlooked, and has never been 
included in any notices of the records that have yet been 
published. The indulgence is written in Latin upon 
a large sheet of parchment, with curious seals attached. 
It is described as an indulgence of forty days, granted 
by Basil, Archbishop of Jerusalem, Adenulphus, Arch- 
bishop of Conza, and other Bishops, to all who will 





pray for the safety and healthy estate during life of 
Sir (Domini) William de Stratford, rector of the 
church of Bourbache (now Burbage), in Leicestershire, 
then in the diocese of Lincoln, but now in that of 
Peterborough. The document is dated at the Lateran 
in the year 1300 and in the sixth year of the Ponti- 
ficate of Pope Boniface VIII. e Record Com- 
mittee also presented two other ancient indulgences. 
The first, dated 1270, was granted by Godfrey Giffard, 
Bishop of Worcester, ‘‘ to all of his diocese who shall 
assist the brethren of the Hospital of the Holy Cross, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.” The other indulgence, dated 
1276, also for forty days, is granted by the same 
Bishop. It is an indulgence from penance to those 
‘‘who shall go to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and there pray for the souls of 
Simon and es, parents of Master Richard de 
Stratford, clerk, whose bodies lie in the cemetery of 
the said church, and for the souls of all the faithful 
dead.” It was ordered that the large indulgence of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem should be put into an oak 
frame and exhibited along with the ancient town 
charters in the Town Hall. 


At Carlisle, in the middle of March, there was 
found a large tombstone, bearing a representation of 
a female within an alcove, and beneath the following 
inscription within a moulding : 

DIS 
VACIA INF 
ANS. AN III. 


Some Roman relics, consisting of swords, spears, 
bridle-bits, and other warlike implements, have been 
discovered by some men while quarrying on Captain 
sat H. White’s property at Harbledown, near Canter- 

ury. 

The cornelian ring with Pope’s head, given by the 
poet to Warburton, only fetched seven guineas at the 
sale at Trentham Vicarage. One of the glasses hlown 
for Prince Charles Edward at Derby, and intended to 
be used at a banquet at Windsor, on the triumph of 
the Jacobite cause, was bought by the Queen for 


177, Ios. 


Correspondence, 
i 
FOLK-LORE ae 4 EARLY VILLAGE 


Mr. Gomme, in his suggestive work bearing the 
above title, quotes from the Law Magazine and Review 
(xiv. 350), the striking custom of the villagers of East 
Monkton (Wilts) being ‘‘ allowed [temp. Henry III.] 
aram fora feast, on the eve of St. John the Baptist, 
when they used to carry fire round the Lord’s corn,” 
and from Brand the existence of a similar custom in 
the counties of Hereford and Gloucester. Do we find 
a trace of the same practice in the Register of Worcester 
Priory, where, in the same reign and in an adjoining 
county, we read under “ Boraston ” (Bureston) :—“ De 
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consuetudinibus villanorum cum fuerint ad operationem 
. . - habebunt unum arietem vel vj denarios ” (fo. 100.), 
the ram being, adds the learned editor, ‘‘ given for a 
feast’’ (xli)? And, if so, is there not here to be 
detected something more, a “ relic ” ofa field-sacrifice ? 
We further read of these zvz//ani of Bureston :— 
‘* Quilibet etiam dabit in ebdomada Paschze gro alba 
ove cum nigro agno v denarios.” Surely there is some- 
thing strangely significant in this singular combination. 
Was it a survival of some pagan offering, and, if so, of 
what? These two consuetudines stand alone in the 
volume, quite unlike anything else. 

While on this subject, I may inquire whether we 
have a trace of ‘‘the foundation-sacrifice’’ in Fitz- 
Stephen’s story that when the Tower was built, the 
mortar was tempered with ‘the blood of beasts” ? 
And has the legend of “ the Red Hand of Ulster” any 
connection with the settlement-sacrifice ? 

J. H. Rounp, 


——@— 
UPNOR CASTLE. 
[Ante, p. 41.] 


An article ‘‘On the Insecurity of the English 
Coasts in the Past,” printed in the February number 
of the ANTIQUARY, has in its introductory remarks 
two curious mistakes. The Dutch are stated to have 
‘*sailed up the Thames-as far as Upnor Castle,” 
whereas Upnor Castle stands on the left bank of the 
Medway ; and among the actors in the scenes which 
ensued is mentioned ‘*George Monk, Earl of Albe- 
marle.” The gentleman referred to was Duke of 


Albemarle. C. BULLARD. 
Rochester, March 7th, 1885. 
— 
THE THEATRE AND CURTAIN. 
[Ante, p. 90.] 


Your contributor is mistaken as to the position of 
these old playhouses. Mr. T. FAIRMAN ORDISH 
writes: ‘‘ The Theatre and the Curtain, therefore, 
were situated in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, now 
High Street, Shoreditch. Cunningham, etc.,. .. so 
the two playhouses were on the same side of the way ” : 
z.é., in High Street, Shoreditch. No such thing. 

Holywell Lane still subsists, and is a minor thorough- 
fare running from High Street, Shoreditch, very near 
the present Standard Theatre, to a junction with the 
Curtain Road. A. HALL, 

March 2nd, 1885. 


oe 
BILLESLEY HALL. 


In a local paper describing the Christmas festivities 
at Billesley Hall, near Stratford-upon-Avon, the 
residence of Mr. Crowdy, J.P., the writer of the 


notice stated that the revels were an exact copy of the 
festivities which took place in the same mansion five 
hundred years ago. 

Can any of your readers enlighten me on the follow- 
ing points, which seem to be of some antiquarian 
interest ? 





1. When was Billesley Hall as it now stands 
erected ? I am glad to learn that whereas part of the 
mansion was used as a farmhouse, it has now been 
thrown again into one residence. 

2. In whose ownership were the house and estates 
five hundred years ago? 

3. From what source is the information as to the 
ancient revels there derived ? 

4. I understand that there is a legend as to Shake- 
speare having slept there, and a room in which he slept 
is pointed out. Is there any authentic record as to 
this, and whose guest would he then be? 

5. A very interesting statement is made in the report 
referred to above, that the gentleman, Mr. D’Arcy 
Ferrers, who acted as Lord of Misrule in the recent 
revels, is a descendant of the person who was Lord of 
Misrule at the time of the visit of Good Queen Bess to 
Kenilworth Castle. Is this so, and who was the indi- 
vidual who figured in the Kenilworth revels ? 

6. I observe further, in the account of the Billesley 
festivities, that a ‘‘ Highland fling was danced by two 
young ladies in harlequin costume.” As the festivities 
were stated to be ‘‘ an exact copy” of the ancient ones, 
can it be possible that “ Highland flings” and “ har- 
lequins ” were known in Warwickshire in or about 
the year 1385? 

7. I am informed that there is a haunted chamber 
at Billesley, and a door which for some supernatural 
reason or other, I assume, will not remain fastened. 
Do any of your readers know the story of the haunters 
of Billesley ? 


Alcester. J. J. Britton. 


eee 
GAINSBOROUGH’S BIRTHPLACE. 
[Ande, p. I11.] 


In your number for the present month, page 114, 
referring to Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough, I find 
you consider this book to be now out of print. Will 
you kindly in your next number give the public to 
understand that this is not the case ? 

Having an interest in the publication of Fulcher’s 
Life of Gainsborough, 1 cannot but wish to know 
what authority there may be for doubting the correct- 
ness of the plate representing Gainsborough’s birth- 
place. . MASON. 

Dedlam, March 2oth, 1885. 


It may interest Mr. Foster and those who have 
read his account of “Gainsborough at Sudbury,” to 
know that there is, or was, in the neighbourhood of 
Ipswich, on the beautiful banks of the Orwell, a lane 
which was always called “ Gainsborough’s Lane,” 
from a tradition that the celebrated painter used to 
frequent it for the purpose of landscape-painting; and 
probably in the whole county of Suffolk he could not 
have chosen a more beautiful spot for the purpose. I 
fear that this lane has recently been sacrificed to meet 
the exigencies of so-called civilisation. 

April 13th, 1885. H. Crort. 


DIGIT FOLKLORE IN CORNWALL. 
[Ante, p. 183.] 


The name of the last finger but one should be 
* Little Go-by ”"—not Gozby. J. H. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies te anumber should 
be enclosedin a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 


For SALE. 


A few old Poesy Rings for sale.—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

The Subscription to a Zarge Paper Edition of 
Bibliotheca Curiosa, Collectanea Adamantea, and 
Ritson’s Ancient English Metrical Romances. The 
whole edited by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S., and 
many parts already published. The purchase of 
subscription to include those already published, to- 
gether with those to appear.—Apply, G., 190, care of 
Manager. 

A Copy of Gray’s Elegy. Large paper; only 50 
printed ; very scarce indeed. Price 25s.—Apply 120, 
care of Manager. 

The first English New Testament. Tyndale’s New 
Testament in English, 1525; facsimiled by Francis 
Fry, Esq., of Bristol. Only 151 copies were printed, 
and as the stones were effaced, no more can possibly 
be produced. A copy of the above valuable reprint 
for sale-—Apply by letter to W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, London, S.W. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72 ; 1880, 
10 pp., Is. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6¢. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s.6¢. Dr. 
George Downame, Dishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge ; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Posthumous Papers, Pickwick Club, Paris, 1839, 
7s. 6d. Hook’s Peter Priggins, Paris, 1841, 35. 6d. 
The Chimes, 1845, 10s. Mugby Junction, Is. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives, 8 vols., 5s.—T. Forster, Rawstorne 
Road, Colchester. 

I have two old Oak Chests, nicely carved, for sale. 
Sketches and particulars from S. Carolgate, Retford. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale—282, care of Manager. 

The Antiquary, first and second vols., unbound. 
Four bound vols. Salopian Journal and Courier of 
Wales, 1826 to 1831, 1837 to 1841. Evening Mail 
(London), half year, 1820. Drinkwater’s Siege of 
Gibraltar, 1785.—W., Church-lane, Bridgnorth, 


_ Punch. A complete set from the commencement 
in 1841 to 1881, inclusive, in eighty-one half-yearly 
volumes, half bound in leather.—T. G. Smith, ridg- 
end, Glamorgan, 

Choice Illustrated Works at low prices for cash, 
Gray’s Elegy (Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition 
India proofs, copy No. 131; 500 only printed, of 
which 100 only were issued for sale in England. 
43 35. nett. Gray’s Elegy (Elliot Stock, 1884), small 
4to, large paper, 50 copies only printed. Very scarce. 
41 5s. nett. Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 9th 
edition. London, printed for the company of stationers 
MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols folio, very good tall and clean 
copy in half leather. £3 3s. me¢t. Hamilton Palace 
Collection. Priced Illustrated Sale Catalogue. 4to, 
cloth. Published at £2 25. ; uncut, £1 nett. English 
Etchings (Reeves). Parts 1 to 12. Good impressions. 
Clean and new. £1 15s. mett. Apply by letter only 
to J. Cleare, Clapton Pavement, Lower Clapton, 
London, E. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 

he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 

i eeietenenttiemmenenenl 

unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Some Account of St.Mary’s Church, Sutton Valence, 
by Charles Frederick Angell, 1874 ; Memoirs of the 
Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, by Leach, 1868. 
—z272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by Letter 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by Henry T. A. 
Turmine (native of Minster), with historical notes by 
Jas. Bennett, 1843. pp. 91. The Benefactor. The 
Congregational Economist. Werner’s Views of the 
Holy Land. Stedman’s The Victorian Poets.—119, 
care of Manager. 

Wanted Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800. Ad- 
dress stating price to 280, care of Manager. 

Chafin’s Cranborne Chase; An Amateur Angler, 
fine copy; Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 
parts 1 and 2 of vol. 3; Orlando Furioso ; The Poets’ 
Harvest Home, being one hundred short poems by 
William Bell Scott, Elliot Stock, 1882.—W. E. 
Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Shipley’s Views in The South Pacific, MacLean 
Haynes’ Monumental Brasses ; Mercer’s Narrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo (a good copy) ; Hales’ Essays 
on Tithes; McCall’s Hebrew Primer.—M., care of 
Manager. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part1. W.E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S.W. 

Westcote’s Views of Devonshire. Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Obiter Dicta (first edition). Days and Hours ina 
Garden. First edition. J. Briggs, Sevenoaks, 
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